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LONDONDERRY, IRELAND. 


BY REV. W. L. GAGE. 


LONDONDERRY AS IT NOW APPEARS, 


_A MAN of ordinary sensibilities can 
not visit the homes of his ancestors, 
even when all traces of lineage except 
the transmitted name have been lost, 
without interest and emotion. When 
one who heartily thanks God for /z/, 
for glowing, bounding, even checkered 
life, remembers those little things which 
form the character of every new genera- 
tion, and stands on the old homesteads 
of his forefathers, and thinks that they 
lived here, were married as they were, 
and were guided by Providence just as 
they were, he can but gratefully recall 
them; for he is glad to be just what 
God has made him. And, when to this 
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you add the historic associations of 
such a place as that about which I 
write now, —a place made famous so 
long as Macaulay’s magic picture of its 
siege shall draw tears of sympathy, — it 
needs no trained sensibilities to stand 
within the walls of Londonderry with a 
full heart. 

I came into the city in the evening, 
and, after finding a suitable inn, crossed 
the Foyle, ascended the hill, and soon 
found one of the gateways of the an- 
cient wall. At that gate, thousands had 
thundered for admittance ; while, within, 
the brave hearts, never thinking with 


distrust of God’s providence, were 
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month after month true to the watch- 
word, “No surrender.” We _ passed 
along the streets of the city, now light 
and cheerful, the shop-windows filled 
with plenty, provisions begging for 
customers to buy: them and eat them, 
the people contented and round-faced 
and well-conditioned ; and we recalled 
the time, when, in those long months of 
siege, rats could hardly be bought for 
money, and men chewed a few ounces 
of salt hide daily, —all they could get 
besides a little tallow. We could see 
their emaciated figures as they went 
from post to post, fire in their eye, but 
languor in their gait. We could see 
them raise the ax to strike, but let it 
fall from very weakness. We could see 
them drag themselves with feeble and 
uncertain steps up the hill, and from the 
cathedral-tower look out to see what 
fresh assault was at hand. We could 
see George Walker, with breaking 
heart but unfaltering courage, cry that 
every man who should utter the word 
“ Surrender” would be worthy of death. 

We went first, of course, to the old 
cathedral, one of the few buildings of 
ancient Derry still standing. It was 
evening: and the Episcopal service was 
being celebrated at that very hour. * If 
I ever felt a thrill of admiration for 
heroism, it was as I passed within 
those walls, and thought upon the 
scenes which they had witnessed. In 
the vestibule rests one of the bombs 
thrown into the city. In the choir hang 
two banners, the shafts of which, with 
the silk folds which once waved, were 
among the first trophies of the besieged. 
In the pulpit stood George Walker’s 
successor, and preached, not in the 
burning way in which his true-hearted 
predecessor once proclaimed Christ and 
the glorious liberty of the children of 
God, but in smooth and honeyed words 
which a sparse and languid congrega- 
tion received in sleepy acquiescence. 
But those old walls preached to me 
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while the silver-tongued minister of to- 
day dropped his nice cadences and 
flowing sentences. Once those great, 
square pews were filled ; and with what 
listeners! With haggard faces and 
deep-set eyes they leaned forward, and 
caught the words of him, who with 
stout heart, and firm voice, and uncon- 
querable will, and yet with Christian 
grace and love, gave Christ’s bread and 
the waters of life to souls who craved 
the food and drink which: nourish the 
soul. Brave, noble George Walker! 
Thou didst not crave fame; but may 
God give thee immortality ! 

When the service was ended, we went 
over the church. The pulpit which now 
is was made from the old roof, and is 
punctured richly with bullet-holes and 
the lodgments of grape-shot. George 
Walker’s chair sits in the stall close by. 
There are not many relics of the past; 
but each is a volume. The prevailing 
thought is the church itself and its 
steel-hearted rector. 

The next morning my friend and my- 
self were in the street, and again passed 
under the wall. But we saw that we 
could ascend it, and walk upon its top 
around the ancient city. The old Derry 
has burst its former barriers ; has crept 
down the hill, and taken possession of 
the valleys at its foot. The wall is in 
the very heart of Londonderry. The 
ancient city was small, to us surprisingly 
so; for itis not much more than a quar- 
ter of a mile across it in its widest part. 
Our course carried us again close to the 
old cathedral, and soon brought us to 
a corner where now is a little, peaceful 
garden filled with grass and flowers, in 
the midst of which repose in long and 
lasting silence Roaring Meg and the 
other guns which did the bravest ser- 
vice in those dark times. They seem 
like warriors taking their rest ; and we 
trod lightly near them, lest loud footfalls 
should disturb their deep sleep. 

A little farther on stands the Walker 
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testimonial,—a_ granite monument, 
nearly a hundred feet in hight. Does 
my reader recall Macaulay’s famous 
passage? If not, let him turn to his 
third volume, and read that spirited and 
graphic account of what he has with 
justice called the most memorable siege 
ever witnessed in the British isles. 
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Londonderry is now a flourishing city 
of twenty thousand inhabitants, having 
more than trebled its original number. 
It is a center of considerable trade ; is a 
quiet Presbyterian city; yet in itself it 
is nothing. Like the descendants of 
many tried and noble men, it lives on 
the reputation of its former glories. 


WALKER’S PILLAR. 


Elements of dissension have crept in 
with the advancing years ; and now the 
town has its factions, and a man is not 
safe if he is over-forward in advocating 
the Presbyterian interest. Not that one 
would be so much in peril of his life 
were he to speak his mind out in oppo- 
sition to Catholicism ; but he might be 
roughly and rude treated, and perhaps 
hustled out of town. We had a little 
quietus put upon us by anxious friends 
who seemed to think it altogether best 
for us to be discreet in asking questions 
or talking about religious matters. To 
have our mouths stopped in London- 
derry was somewhat bewildering. The 
world seemed to have got a little out of 


joint since the days of Walker and the 
siege; but we remembered the words 
with which Macaulay closes his account, 
and were silent. “Yet it is impossible,” 
he says, “ for the moralist or the states- 
man to look with unmixed complacency 
on the solemnities with which London- 
derry commemorates her deliverance, 
and on the honors which she pays to 
those who saved her. Unhappily, the 
animosities of her brave champions 
have descended with their glory. The 
faults which are ordinarily found in 
dominant castes and dominant sects 
have not seldom shown themselves 
without disguise at her festivities ; and, 
even with the expressions of pious 
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gratitude which have resounded from 
her pulpits, have often been mingled 
words of wrath and defiance.” 

After looking up the rank and char- 
acter of those who bear our own name 
in the city and vicinity, and who glory, 
doubtless, in springing from such stock 
as the patriots of Londonderry, my 
friend and myself left the famous place : 
“but we shall not soon forget with what 
emotions we trod the pavement of her 
cathedral; witnessed the monument of 
Walker, who looks with strained vision 
down the Foyle, where lay the ships 
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of the mean-hearted Kirke, grasps the 
Bible with one hand, and points to the 
quarter whence relief should come. 
And no tourist who visits charming but 
neglected Ireland should fail to inspect 
not only the beauties of Killarney, the 
antiqueness of Galway, the wondrous 
massiveness of the Giants’ Causeway, 
but the ancient Londonderry as well, to 
have one’s patriotism strengthened, and 
one’s admiration for what is true and 
grand and heroic in man’s heart deep- 
ened. 


THE, TWO GENTIANS* 


BY OLIVE A. WADSWORTH. 


Two sister-flowers of beauteous kind 
The Master’s hand had made. 
One grew on the upland, in the wind ; 
And one in the lowland shade: 
One sister raised her azure cup 
To gladden each passing eye ; 
The other closed her chalice up, 
And breathed her thoughts with a sigh. 


“Of what least use to God or man 
Am J], a trivial flower ? 
Try as I may, do what I can, 
I bloom and die in an hour. 
Were I a noble and lordly oak, 
That proudly confronts the sky, 
I’d give myself to the woodman’s stroke 
For the good of the world to die. 


“Or were I a lusty, luxuriant vine, 
O’erladen with purple fruit, 
I’d blossom and bear, I’d climb and twine, 
And my murmuring tongue be mute. 
Or were I even a great white rose, 
With a tinge of the sun in my heart, 
I'd freely my fragrant leaves unclose, 
And royally play my part. 


* The blue-fringed Gentian (Gentiana crinita) is of a brilliant blue, finely fringed at the margin of the pet- 
als. The closed Gentian (Gentiana saponaria), conspicuous by brook-sides, has flowers so nearly closed as to 
be mistaken for buds ; and the young botanist waits in vain to see them expand. — Wood’s Botany: 
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“Yet I’m but one of a countless race, — 
There are plenty of Gentians more ; 

And, were I alone, I fill no place 
That wasn’t well filled before. 

I have no strength to give the world; 
Of fragrance or fruit no store ; 

And my leaves shall never be unfurled 
From this hour, for evermore.” 


“Oh! speak not so, companion dear,” 
Was her sister’s soft reply. 

«“ Each has his work, his end, his sphere: 
There are none too low or too high. 

The Master’s hand has surely given 
A gracious task to you, — ‘ 

To lift your answering face to heaven, 
All bright with heaven’s own blue.” 


But the sullen flower closed its cup 
To the sun’s reviving light: 

It has lost the rain’s refreshing drop 
And the cooling dews, of night. 

And many a child with laughter glad, 
That gathers the flowers around, 

Has gazed upon it with wonder sad 
As on a captive bound. 


The hands that force its leaves apart 
Find pallid disease and blight: 

Its one fair gift, its Heaven-like heart, 
Has perished for want of light. 

So the closed Gentian stands alone, 
A flower for ever sealed, 

A symbol sad of deeds undone, 
And a mission unfulfilled. 


And are there of God’s children none 
Who bury their talent so? 

Do none of us say, “I have but one; 
And what can one gift do?” 

Have we forgotten our Lord’s behest, 
“Be faithful in what is least; ” 

That gifts in giving alone are blessed, 
In scattering only increased? 


Our talent may grow, with watchful care, 
To five, like the one of old: 

The seed that is sown with toil and prayer 
Produces a hundred-fold. 
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The tiniest spark may kindle amain 
A furious fire’ and vast ; 

And the mustard-seed, that smallest grain, 
Will shelter the birds at last. 


There’s nothing so small in all God’s world 
That we may despise or lose: 

The Master that made us gave to each 
The power we best can use. 

If we’ve no- eloquent tongue to plead 
The truth for the Saviour’s sake ; 

If we’ve no money to spare, to speed 
The message that others take ; 


If we’ve no hands to help the weak, 
No tears with the sad to shed, 
No smiles for comfortless children meek, 
No prayers for a dying-bed, 
No time the wandering ones to seek, 
For the hungry poor no bread ; 
If we’ve no balm for sin’s sore blight, 
No solace for souls in pain, — 
At least we may drink of heaven’s pure light, 
And mirror it back again. 


ANTI-LEBANON AND HERMON. 


BY REV. W. W. PATTON, D.D, 


From the brief description of Baal- 
bek given in my last article, it will be 
seen that the idolatry which surrounded 
and tempted the Israelites was no rude 
and unimpressive affair, but a form of 
religion that drew upon human resources 
to the utmost to gain prestige and 
power. And this thought was con- 
firmed by all that I saw in my journey- 
ings upon and around Mt. Hermon, 
which was the other center of Baal-wor- 
ship. Icall ita center, because upon its 
towering summit there stood once a tem- 
ple of Baal, and because the region around 
it was filled with similar temples on the 
mountain-tops, which, Dr. Porter says, 
* faced the one on Hermon, as though 
that were the sacred spot toward which 
all eyes turned. Indeed, the Bible rec- 


, ognizes this association of Hermon 


with Baal when it says (Judges iii. 3), 
“ The Hivites that dwelt in Mt. Lebanon, 
from Mt. Baal-Hermon, unto the en- 
tering-in of Hamath.” To visit a num- 
ber of these temples, I was led, in pass- 
ing from Baalbek to Damascus, and 
again in going by a circuitous route from 
Damascus to Banias, to explore the 
Anti-Lebanon range with some thor- 
oughness. It does not average quite so 
lofty an elevation as that of Lebanon ; 
though Hermon falls but one or two 
hundred feet short of Jebel Mukhmel, 
the highest of the latter, which rises back 
of the well-known group of cedars. 
We traveled over break-neck roads in 
ascending and descending the moun- 
tains, which often present precipitous 
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sides and narrow gorges of the wildest 
character. Geologically, the limestone 
strata are interesting from their con- 
tortions and involutions ; and, toward 
Damascus, they assumed a chalky ap- 
pearance. The trees and shrubs are 
few, and the scenery is dreary and deso- 
late. Yet here and there a valley 
bloomed with cultivation; and, as we 
threaded the road between vineyards 
and gardens, our eyes were gladdened 
with the sight of many walnut and fig 
trees, while the wild berries and roses 
made the hedges the more attractive 
from the contrast of the naked moun- 
tains above on either hand. I noticed 
occasional cedars standing singly, of 
which one was four feet in diameter 
near the ground. They appeared bushy 
and stubby, as if the principal limbs had 
been cut off near to the trunk, and re- 
placed by young sprouts. In one of 
the long and impressive gorges, that 
through which runs the highest branch 
of the Barada, we came upon the ancient 
Abila, the capital of the district of Abi- 
lene, mentioned in Luke iii. 2, now 
called Sik Wady Barada. The ruins 
consisted of a few squared stones and 
broken columns, tombs hewn in the 
mountain-side, and the remains of a 
road, cut for two hundred yards through 
the solid rock to the depth of twenty 
feet, about the year 164, by the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, at the expense of the 
inhabitants, as is learned from the Latin 
inscriptions. On the hights, and in fer- 
tile tracts in the valleys, were villages 
of an inferior character ; the houses be- 
ing built of small stones and clay, ten 
feet in hight, containing a single room, 
and set together continuously, so that 
one could walk on the flat, clay roof 
from end to end of the village. The 
houses and gardens had a curious but 
simple and ancient lock, which very 
much puzzled me at first, as I rattled 
away at the gate of an orchard, and ex- 
amined the wooden bolt, but could 
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neither draw it, nor see what prevented. 
And my companion was equally non- 
plussed. The four-sided, thick, wooden 
bolt has little holes running through 
from the upper side into a groove ; and. 
into these drop from above correspond- 
ing movable pins of iron, when the bolt 
is shoved out, holding it fast. To un- 
lock it, a smaller wooden bar, with fixed 
iron pins projecting from the top near 
the end, and just matching the holes, is 
pushed from behind into the groove of 
the bolt until the pins come under the 
holes, and are pressed up into them, 
thus pushing out those which have 
dropped in from above, ,and releasing 
the bolt. There may be any number or 
arrangement of holes, causing all locks 
to differ. The lock is always ‘on the 
inside of the door; and a hole is cut in 
the door to allow the one who bears the 
key to thrust through his hand, and in- 
sert the key. This illustrates the pas- 
sage in the Song of Solomon, “ My be- 
loved put in his hand by the hole of the 
door.” As the locks on public build- 
ings were large, the key was of corre- 
sponding size, so that it needed at times 
to be carried on the shoulder: as also 
Isaiah says, “ The key of the house of 
David will I lay upon his shoulder ; so 
he shall open, and none shall shut ; and 
he shall shut, and none shall open.” 

At Ain Fiji we came to a most. ro- 
mantic glen, where the lofty mountains 
descend steeply toward each other, 
showing in parts sheer precipices of 
great depth, and leaving only a narrow, 
separating valley just wide enough for 
the passage of the River Barada (the 
Abana of Scripture), which, with the 
Pharpar, its companion-stream near 
Damascus, Naaman preferred to all the 
waters of Israel. Its principal foun- 
tain is at Ain Fiji, in a spot of marvel- 
ous beauty. The water, clear as crystal, 
gushes up in large volume in a low cave 
that penetrates ten or fifteen feet into 
the base of the mountain, to the farther 
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end of which I had much difficulty in 
making my way, creeping over fallen 
stones, and clinging to projections on 
the sides, in great peril of dropping into 
the water, which was three or four feet 
in depth. The entrance is arched up 
with masonry but little above the water ; 
and I entered by a hole that had been 
broken through at the side. The 
stream is twenty or thirty feet wide 
within a few feet of where it issues from 
the cave. Above the cave, on the very 
cliff from under which the river flows, 
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stand the partly-ruined walls of a small 
temple ; while the remains of a second, 
with walls eight feet thick, are but a few 
feet distant, at the side of the cave. 
Both are in the simple and massive 
style which marks very ancient work, 
and are supposed by some to be not 
less than twenty-five hundred years old. 
There is a little grove along the banks 
of the river, just below the temples, 
where our tents were pitched for the 
night; and we thought it the most 
picturesque spot upon which we en- 
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camped during our sojourn in the East. 
A hundred yards below, the stream joins 
a smaller branch from higher up the val- 
ley. 

As the Israelites approached Canaan, 
Moses said to them, “ Ye shall utterly 
destroy all the places wherein the na- 
tions which ye shall possess served their 
gods, upon the high mountains, and 
upon the hills” (Deut. xii. 2). Often 
was I reminded of this statement, as I 
found the most ancient temples in the 
most commanding situations, whence 
the outlook was wide and enchanting. 


There is, for instance, a locality called 
Barkish, quite aside from traveled 
routes, and scarcely known to any but 
the Druzes in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. Even one of these, whom we 
hired as a special guide, proved - igno- 
rant, and was forced himself to inquire 
the way. And no wonder: for, after a 
ride up a lonely valley, there was noth- 
ing there but a bleak mountain lying to 
the north of Hermon, up which we 
climbed with weariness, and found, first, 
a magnificent view over the great Da- 
mascus plain to the distant but bold and 
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marked ranges beyond; and, secondly, 
a mass of ruins, showing the former ex- 
istence of at least two temples, with a 
surrounding city. The principal temple 
was impressive in the massive character 
of its substructions, embracing arches, 
apartments, staircases, with the original 
rock included in parts of the walls, and 
large brackets projecting in one portion 
from the side. Vast ruins had fallen on 
the southern slope of the mountain. 
The style betokened a remote antiquity, 
having little that was ornate, but much 
that was simple and grand. 
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At Deir el Ashayir is a Druze village 
in the valley: but on a slight elevation 
is a noted ruin of a temple, upon a solid 
platform a hundred and twenty-six feet 
long, sixty-nine wide, and twenty high 
at the most elevated end, and having a 
deep molding on the sides ; the edifice 
being eighty-nine by forty, with a hight 
of fifty-four feet. It has beautiful Ionic 
pilasters, with an ornamented cornice 
and frieze, while columns lie scattered 
around. A little to the south-west is 
Rukleh, which deserves a far more 
careful and thorough exploration than it 
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has yet received. In the valley, but on 
a spot commanding a fine view down it, 
are the ruins (mostly mere foundations) 
of a curious temple, a hundred and two 
by fifty-seven feet, built of massive 
stones. On the ground lies a large 
sculptured eagle with spread wings, re- 
sembling one in the Temple of Jupiter 
at Baalbek ; while on the south-east cor- 
ner is a square stone, with the stern fea- 
tures of old Baal himself looking south- 
ward toward Mt. Hermon. The face 
is about three feet by two, and is sur- 


rounded by a double circle or orna- 
mented border. , 
I was able to spend but two hours in 
Rikleh, where the accounts hitherto 
published lead one to expect only the 
ruins of this and another temple, and 
some tombs excavated in the mountain- 
side. But, in addition, I found ruins of 
many other temples and public build- 
ings, and the remains of what must 
have been a large city on both sides of 
the valley. Dr. Porter states that no 
inscriptions have ever been found there ; 
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but, on inquiring of a Druze who lived 
there with a few others, he led me to 
large ruins on the west side, well up the 
hill, where, on a column to be only 
dimly seen in a fissure, was an inscrip- 
tion on a carved tablet which appeared 
to be Greek. Then he took me toa hut 
lower down, pulled away some dry 
brushwood; and showed me, on a stand- 
ing column, a Greek inscription on and 
around a tablet, the legible part of which 
I copied. Two other fallen columns 
had inscriptions still more obscure. 

At Hibbariyeh, in a charming valley 
(reached by riding over a very rough 
ridge south of Hasbeiya), we came upon 
a smaller but more perfectly preserved 
temple, fifty-eight by thirty-one feet, 
with Ionic corner pilasters, quite a gem 
of its kind; and, while we inspected it, 
the whole population of the village — 
men, women, and children, with the old 
sheik at their head —inspected us, and 
more especially the lady of the party, 
whose face, dress, and mode of riding, 
—on a side-saddle, — were a great cu- 
riosity. Arab women ride a-straddle, 
like men. 

We visited also a very wild, lonely 
spot, on the summit of a mountain 
called Kulat Bistra, turning off from 
the Wady et Teim at Ain Khurwa’eh, 
and riding straight up the mountain 
among the rocks to a hight of about 
a thousand feet, without the sign of a 
road or path. Our toilsome ascent was 
rewarded by the ruins of perhaps a 

. dozen temples of the simple, massive 
style, which cover several acres, and re- 
veal a specially sacred place in the es- 
timation of the old Syrians. The out- 
look was again superb. But I may not 
dwell longer upon the numerous tem- 
ples of this region, and will conclude 
with a brief account of the ascent of 
Mt. Hermon. I had this very much at 
heart, because of the extensive prospect 
it would command, and the desirable 
idea it would give of the relative po- 
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sitions of places in Northern Palestine, 
and from the frequency with which it is 
mentioned in Scripture, in which it 
bears also several other names. Thus 
we read (Deut. iii. 9), “ Which Hermon 
the Sidonians called Sirion, and the 
Amorites call it Shenir;” and (iv. 48), 
“Unto Mt. Sion, which is Hermon.” 
This broad, conical peak, lifting itself 
ten thousand feet above the sea, covered 
for months every year with snow, and 
always showing lines and patches of it 
in the valleys that run down from the 
crest, was visible from a large part of 
the Holy Land, and, marking its north- 
ern boundary, was ever an object of in- 
terest to the Jew. From its pre-emi- 
nence, it is called by the Arabs Jebel es 
Sheik, as being the Sheik of the Moun- 
tains. Travelers do not often ascend 
it; yet there is no very serious diffi- 
culty, especially after the snow has 
melted. We reached the village of 
Rasheiya, at its north-west base, on the 
evening of Novy. 6. The wind blew a 
strong and cold gale from the north, 
endangering our tents through the 
night. The people of the village said 
that it was too late in the season to at- 
tempt an ascent, as snow now covered 
the summit for two thousand feet down. 
Our chief muleteer and guide refused to 
conduct us; and my two companions 
abandoned the enterprise. But I told 
Pietro, the dragoman, that I had come 
there from a far-off land on purpose to 
ascend, and that it was my custom to 
go as far as possible before I stopped ; 
so that he must prepare to lead the way 
on the morrow. The morrow broke 
upon us cold and cheerless. The wind 
still blew a gale ; and the peak of Her- 
mon was blotted from view by a mantle 
of cloud that rested upon the upper 
half. What could be more forbidding ? 
My friends, who were to pursue the 
road to Hasbeiya with the baggage, dis- 
suaded, however, in vain; for I had an 
inward conviction that it was my destiny 
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to stand on the top of Hermon. So, 
at a quarter to eight o’clock, we hired a 
villager to go on foot as our guide, and 
mounted our horses, clothed in heavy 
winter raiment; while, for lack of any 
thing else, he started on up the valley, 
clad in thin cotton coat and drawers, 
with legs bare below the knees, and with 
heelless slippers on his feet. Passing a 
sacred building, he paused a moment to 
pay his devotions in front of it to in- 
sure a safe journey: an excellent ex- 
ample, too often neglected by those who 
profess to be better saints! Soon we 
came behind a range of hills which hid 
Hermon itself, and sheltered us some- 
what from the piercing wind; and we 
lent our guide a little additional cover- 
ing. Our way led up wild ravines which 
furrow the face of Hermon, and in the 
lower parts of which occasional leop- 
ards, bears, and panthers are found, 
among the dwarf trees and shrubs ; illus- 
trating the words in the Song of Solo- 
mon, * Come with me from Lebanon, my 
spouse, — with me from Lebanon ; look 
from the top of Amana, from the top of 
Shenir and Hermon, from the lions’ 
dens, from the mountains of the leop- 
ards.” We saw none of them, however. 
As we ascended to the upper half, and 
began to clear the summits of the lower 
ranges, we came in sight of the princi- 
pal peak; and, lo! the clouds had all 
passed away, and it stood before us in 
virgin beauty, with its pure robe of 
snow; while the wind had died down to 
a perfect calm, and the sun shone with 
genial warmth. The trees and shrubs 
disappeared, except a peculiar, thorny 
plant, that was in form like a round has- 
sock, or cushion, which flourished amid 
the desolation of those upper regions. 
As we paused to allow our panting 
horses to breathe, we found an ever- 
widening prospect opening to the north 
and west, over the Plain of Bika’a, 
and along the range of Lebanon. My 
spirits grew increasingly exhilarant as 
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I saw the progress which we made. 
But now came the trying part of the 
ascent,—the last two thousand feet, 


_ comparatively smooth, but covered with 


snow. The angle was too steep to al- 
low us to ascend in adirect line; and so. 
we resorted to a series of zig-zags. 
Fortunately the snow had only fallen on 
the slopes to the depth of three or four 
inches, on which was a hard, glittering 
crust, through which the weight of the 
horse just sufficed to break, so as to 
give him a foothold. But alas for the 
guide in his heelless slippers! Slow 
and uncertain were his steps. He tried 
to advance, but slipped continually back, 
until he resorted to stamping through 
the crust, and following in the track 
of the horses. So I pushed on, leading 
the way, Pietro, the dragoman, following 
a short distance behind, and our guide 
so far in the rear, that he arrived at the 
top half an hour later than his followers ! 
Sometimes the ascent was so steep, and 
the frozen snow so slippery, that it 
seemed doubtful for a few moments 
whether we could go higher: but pa- 
tient effort was crowned with its usual 
success ; and, at a quarter-past eleven 
o'clock, I had the joy of surmounting 
the final ridge, or crest, and riding my 
horse in triumph to the highest rock, 
which is about eight feet square, where 
I left him standing in bold relief against 
the sky for nearly two hours, motionless, 
from fatigue, as an equestrian statue, 
and in the very center of an ancient 
temple of Baal. The top of Hermon is 
an irregular hollow, somewhat triangu- 
lar in form, and with an elevation of 
fifty or seventy-five feet at each of the 
angles. The three summits are four or 
five hundred yards apart, and of nearly 
equal hight ; the one on the north being 
a trifle the highest. There was about a 
foot-depth of snow in the hollow; but 
it disappeared on the southern expo- 
sures of the mountain. The air was 
still; and the sun shone with such 
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warmth, that no overcoat was neces- 
sary. The ruins of the temple are 
around the loftiest point, and consist of 
little but a circular foundation and 
scattered stones. Dr. Porter mentions 
a fragment of a solitary column; but I 
spent nearly or quite an hour searching 
narrowly for it without success. When 
the temple stood there in its glory, 
nearly two miles above the sea, it must 
have been the most conspicuous edifice 
in Syria, and perhaps in the world. In 
that clear atmosphere it must have 
been visible for twenty, and perhaps for 
fifty miles, especially when the sun, in 
whose honor it was built, touched it 
with the rosy ray of morning, or flooded 
it with noonday radiance, or gilded it 
with the splendors of a golden sunset. 
And who can describe the prospect that 
there opens to the eye over a large por- 
tion of the Holy Land? It enabled me 
to understand what it was for Moses to 
look from the top of Pisgah; and I al- 
most seemed to fulfil the wish in the 
familiar hymn, — 


“Could I but climb where Moses stood, 
And view the landscape o’er !” 


On the north rose a succession of moun- 
tains, in the two great ranges of Leb- 
anon and Anti-Lebanon, with the nar- 
row plain of the Bika’a between. To 
the east spread the famous Plain of Da- 
mascus. The city itself lay hidden be- 
hind a projecting hill: but its suburban 
gardens and villages were visible; and 
one could trace, by the verdure along 
the banks, where the Pharpar made its 
way. To the south-east, the moun- 
tains of Bashan lifted themselves, an 
occasional summit standing up with 
marked character. Directly south, al- 
most at my feet, and like a beautiful 
gem, sparkled the little Lake Huleh, the 
ancient ‘“‘ Waters of Merom.” Below it 
lay the gorge down which flowed the 
Jordan; while a mist in the distant 
horizon hid the Sea of Tiberias, allow- 
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ing only the neighboring mountains to 
be seen, beside which appeared those 
of Galilee and Samaria, with Carmel in 
the south-west. To the west the blue 
Mediterranean occupied the entire ho- 
rizon, showing plainly beyond the inter- 
vening hills and the territory of the old 
Pheenicians. Well did Solomon say in 
his Song, “ Look from the top of Shenir 
and Hermon ;” for it is a view long to 
be remembered: and I sat on the an- 
cient ruins, feasting my vision, till our 
guide warned us of the long, hard de- 
scent to Hasbeiya, on the other corner 
of the mountain from that on which we 
had ascended. 

But was this noble peak never hal- 
lowed by true religion? We may not 
affirm with certainty: yet biblical inter- 
preters now place the scene of our 
Lord’s transfiguration somewhere upon 
Hermon ; though it is uncertain whether 
it was upon the main mountain, or one 
of the offshoots a little to the south, 
and just back of Banias, the ancient 
Cesarea Philippi. The evangelists 
Matthew and Mark represent him as 
laboring in the vicinity of Czsarea 
Philippi, and as taking Peter, James, 
and John “into a high mountain,” 
where he “was transfigured before 
them ; and his face did shine as the 
sun, and his raiment was white as the 
light.” No traveler in that region, with 
Hermon rising perpetually before him, 
far overtopping all other summits, could 
easily think of any other as being that 
“high mountain” so singularly hon- 
ored; while the hollow between the 
three summits would seem to be espe- 
cially fitted for this display of divine 
majesty. But we know not if the top 
of Hermon was then, as now, a perfect 
solitude, or whether a heathen temple 
still in use crowned the summit. 

The descent from the mountain was 
one of the most fatiguing of my experi- 
ences abroad. For nearly two hours 
we walked, leaped, and stumbled down 
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a steep and narrow valley, over a suc- 
cession of ledges and separate rocks, 
leading our horses by the bridle. Then 
we reached a broader valley running 
along the base, where we mounted, and 
rode for weary hours along the rudest 
paths, and over a succession of hills 
and valleys, till darkness set in, and we 
began to fear lest even our sure-footed 
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horses, nearly worn out with weariness, 
would fatally mistake the road at some 
dangerous spot. Buta kind Providence 
guided. us; and, at seven and a half 
o’clock, we arrived in triumph at the 
tents, on the outskirts of Hasbeiya, and 
received the congratulations of our 
friends. 


NOT WHY OR HOW, BUT WHO. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘GLORY THROUGH THE GRATING.” 


Low, deep, unbroken, always the 
same in its tireless roll, came the mur- 
mur of the distant river, the wonderful 
fall whose name is spoken in almost 
every country of the world, — Niagara. 
Always the same, night and day, winter 
and summer, the mighty volume of its 
water pours its thunders into the abyss 
below ; then softening them, as: its tor- 
rents are shivered into mist, rolls gen- 
tler and gentler murmurs away and 
away, over rocky wastes and sloping 
plains and quiet farms, into the homes 
of all the dwellers far and near. And 
thus it came to Elise Dournay’s cot- 
tage: it crept with a droning sound, as 
if faint with the distance it had traveled, 
under the roses with which the quick 
Canada summer had loaded the porch, 
and into the ear of Elise. She scarcely 
knew she heard it; but it stole into her 
dreamy musings, and played there like 
an organ-tone, setting them to music, 
and bearing them far away, —out from 
under the perfumed porch, out beyond 
the dreary snows that would so soon 
crush the rose-vine and bury the fields, 
the whole province even, for so many 
bitter months, beyond the gulf where the 
great river loses itself in the greater 
sea, over the blue and trackless ocean, 
to the sunny shores of her mother’s 
home, — beautiful, far-away France. 


This ideal center of all happy things, 
of all peaceful joys, of summer fruits 
and flowers, of simple and true friends 
whose fathers had been friends of her 
fathers for centuries, had never been 
more than a dream to Elise. She had 
only listened to the tales of her mother, 
told as they gathered round the fire in 
the pitiless winter-evenings of the prov- 
ince, or sat on the little porch with their 
knitting through the twilights of the 
short, coveted summer, — her mother, 
her twin-sister Victoire, and herself. At 
those times, her mother, without being 
asked, was sure to bring up some remi- 
niscence, then another, as one takes 
pictures from an old portfolio, and lays 
them quietly, one at a time, before a 
friend. The scenes and the coloring 
seemed inexpressibly charming to the 
young girls; and, at the completion of 
every story, they dropped into silence, 
as if the better to study and feast upon 
them. Then Victoire would throw a 
fresh log upon the fire, that the crackle 
and the blaze might bring them back 
again to their own real life; or, in sum- 
mer, would pull down a spray of roses 
or honeysuckle from the trellis, and, 
placing it in her mother’s bosom, 
say, But see, dear mother ! although 
we must live in Canada, there is still 
some fragrance breathing for us.” But 
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Elise would frown, and say, “ Ah, sister ! 
why do you always bring us back? 
Why not let us stay a little while?” 

“Because we must come,” Victoire 
would reply; “and the only happy way 
to awake from a dream is to open one’s 
eyes upon something pleasant.” 

“Jt shall not always be a dream,” 
Elise returned ; or, if she roused before 
her sister, she would take the guitar and 
strike a few notes of some familiar bal- 
lad, or bring a bunch of violets, saying, 
“ There, dear mother ; tell us more, or 
even the same story again.” 

And, when all was told, she would 
break out impatiently with, “ Oh, let us 
go! Why should we:stay in this dreary 
country, which is not and never can be 
our home?” 

“Ts your purse -so full that our 
passage-money .and a cottage on the 
other side would mot lessen its weight ? 
No, no, my child! ‘I left my home when 
I was a gitl for love of your father, 
and.came to the country he had chosen. 
I called it mine for his sake. Now 
I am old; and he has gone before me 
to a better land, —a home where it :is 
always summer. I will not change 
again, except, as before, to go to him.” 

And a smile would come over her 
face,so peaceful, so radiant with looking 
. forward to what lay beyond, that iit 
seemed her youth had come back conce 
more. She sat gazing before her, as if 
she -were alone, singing slowly ‘the 
words of an old ‘song, or -a verse of a 
hymn ‘learned long ago, while a soft 
light shone in her eyes, as if they really 
reached the morning of the other shore. 

Elise and Victoire watched her in si- 
lence, never interrupting; until at last 
she put down her knitting, — almost like 
lace:in»sits delicate pattern, —and said, 
“Come, children; good-night! Let us 
go and dream.” 

How little they thought that the long 
good:night would come so soon; that 
the sleep:which ‘knows no dreams, but 
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is one glad, eternal waking, would so 
soon fall upon those dear eyes ! 

But not without a farewell. They 
opened to find Elise and Victoire leaning 
over her in terror. 

*“ He has come for me,” she said with 
the same joyful smile. ‘The good 
Lord has let him come for me at last. 
Do not question, do not murmur, do not 
grieve. Once more, a new country: 
this time, a home for ever! Farewell, 
my children !” 

They laid her close beside their 
father, —the grave that she had visited 
and watered; where she had carried her 
choicest flowers, and had said her sim- 
ple prayers under the evening sky, ever 
since they could remember. 

At first, the sisters could only think 
of their grief. The house was so silent 
without that voice! the seat at the fire- 
side so empty! their hands reached out 
so vainly for the touch of those dear 
fingers! But one evening, as they had 
laid their daily bouquet upon the fresh 
turf of the grave, Victoire said, — 

“Elise, I believe we are wrong. Did 
she not charge us that we should not 
grieve? I did not always understand 
when she was here; but I know now 
that she never was satisfied or happy 
since our father left her, and that she 
looked forward to this day, and longed 
for it always, though so patiently. 
Why should we grieve for her joy? If 
she-sees us, must it not mar the whole ? 
I will mourn no more; I will rejoice 
with her and for her; and we will live in 
each other’s love.” 

When they :reached home again, 
Victoire took her work to the piazza, as 
they had not done before that spring, 
and sat :there singing, softly at first, a 
low, slow-moving song; then a quicker 
one; and at last chose an air as gay and 
bright as the notes of the robin who 
had hung his nest.in the tree close by. 

Elise felt that Victoire was right, and 
came back to her.seat under the honey- 
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suckle, though oftener to. musings than 
to work. The old longing for their 
home across the sea was warm and 
strong as ever; and to-night, as she 
leaned upon the railing of the porch 
and let the murmur of the river bear 
her thoughts away, it suddenly became 
a resolution firm and unalterable. If 
Victoire would only agree! She knew 
the nature of her sister, — an unfathom- 
able well of deep, earnest feeling, and 
intense affection. Those whom she 
loved were like a part of her own soul: 
and in her blue eyes there was always a 
look as if fixed upon the far-away and in- 
finite; as if they almost pierced the veil 
that separates our earth from the invisi- 
ble things on which her simple faith had 
taught her to fix her heart. In Na- 
ture, all things had a voice for Victoire. 
A harsh and chilly air seemed to wound 
her, and she shrunk away as from an 
unkind word ; but among flowers, in the 
woods, above all, by the seashore, where 
the plashing of the waves came to her 
ear, her whole soul seemed set free, and 
roved away among thoughts and ima- 
ginings of its own asa child presses un- 
bonneted through fields of dewy grass. 
She had been there only twice in her 
life ; but she could never explain, even 
to Elise, the strange swelling of her 
soul, the mysterious stirring of a hidden 
life of which she had never before been 
conscious, but which seemed spoken 
into existence as the waves rolled end- 
lessly against the rock where she sat. 
Elise was not like Victoire: she would 
as soon have thought of being like one 
of the stars that were now shining over 
her head, or one of the violets whose 
perfume crept up on the evening air. 
But, as she looked into Victoire’s eyes 
at such times, a dim understanding of 
all this came to her. It troubled her 
somewhat, as separation in any thought 
was a strange thing between the sisters. 
Still she revered Victoire the more: 
and, since her mother’s death, her 
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thoughts had centered upon the hope, 
that some day, some bright, unknown 
day, in the future, Victoire should have 


- every thing that her nature hungered 


for ; and, above all, her talent, her great 
talent, as Elise believed it, should be 
cultivated and developed. 

Victoire’s pictures, though innocent 
of a master’s help, had been a wonder 
to the neighbors all around for years. 
But she did not paint any more: she 
had said long ago that it was useless. 
She could learn nothing more by her- 
self; and she knew that ‘the great art- 
world lay too far beyond her reach for 
any hope. . 

Yes, they would go to France! She 
would leave the dreary, snow-bound 
country whose summer was just enough 
to tell them what joy might lie in its 
freedom. They would go to sunny 
France. They would have a home by 
the sea; and Victoire should have mas- 
ters, and should learn what painting 
was, and what her gifts could do. 
Visions of what should be then had as- 
sumed such real shape before her eyes, 
that she started as she heard her name 
called. 

“ Elise ! are you there?” 

“Oh, it is you, Philip! Come up: 
we are both here. Victoire is asleep in 
her great chair, I believe; but she will 
soon waken at the sound of your voice.” 

He sprang up the terrace to the piazza 
with a firm, quick step; gave his hand to 
Elise, anda friendly greeting to Victoire, 
who came to meet him. 

“So your day’s work is done at last, 
Philip,” said Victoire. “I have heard 
your anvil ringing since the early break 
of day. They are strong arms that can 
bear that heavy hammer so many 
hours.” 

“The arms are not so tired,” replied 
Philip, closing and unclosing his hands 
with a movement that brought. many 
muscles into view; “but the forge and 
the sparks, although merry companions 
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enough, do not meet the whole man. 
When I have worked from daylight un- 
til dark, I feel that I need something 


more than the fire to warm my heart, - 


and a voice gentler than the anvil to fall 
upon my ears.” 

It was not so dark that Victoire could 
not look admiringly into the glowing 
‘face of the young man as he leaned his 
tall, vigorous frame against one of the 
rustic pillars of the porch. His regular 
features, and dark, gleaming eyes, his 
clear, olive skin, shaded by black hair 
and beard, bespoke him plainly as a 
fellow-countryman ; while the gay, joy- 
ous nature of his people had never 
been subdued, as had that of Victoire 
and Elise, by saddening circumstances. 

“And if you ceased to feel so, 
Philip,” she answered, ‘we should feel 
that we had lost a brother. Our life, on 
the contrary, is so quiet, that the ring 
of a strong voice like yours is pleasant 
music.” 

“What will he do when we are 
gone?” said Elise in a low tone. 

“Gone? Where?” 

‘‘ Home, — to our own dear France.” 

Philip’s startled look changed to a 
smile ; and Victoire said, — 

“You will not heed ber, the foolish 
little one! She is never tired of dream- 
ing that we are there.” 

“No; and never will! tire. But it is 
not dreaming: it is a reality,—a re- 
solve. Victoire, Victoire!” springing 
from her seat, and drawing closer to her 
sister, ‘say that you will go! Why 
should we stay in this country, which we 
hate, when our home is so beautiful ? 
Why should we sit, year after year, look- 
ing out upon rocky fields, or sheltering 
ourselves at the fireside, when you could 
have a home close by the very shore, 
where your eyes might drink continually 
at the blue ocean, and let its waves 
creep about your feet, and speak their 
unknown language to your soul every 
day? Oh! why, Victoire? Why did 
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-God put such a love of his wonderful 
world into your heart, why did he bid 
it speak to you what it never says to 
others, if you were not to listen? Why 
did he bestow such a talent as yours, if 
you were never to use it? Oh! come, 
Victoire! . Only say that you will 
come!” 

She spoke in earnest, excited tones ; 
and her voice trembled as she paused 
and looked into her sister’s face for a 
reply. Victoire was startled. She had 
never known Elise to talk in such a 
way ; never had seen her so aroused. 

* But, Elise,” she answered gently, 
“it is not only for me to say that I will 
go. Do you forget the world is not 
made up of those who give such pleas- 
ures to orphan-girls, only because they 
seem fitted by Heaven to enjoy them?” 

“T ask no one to give them tous. J 
can work, and will do it, and bravely 
too. These fingers shall bring the 
means, and gladly ; more gladly than you 
can think. They shall never tire, if 
they can but have a promise, Victoire ; 
if you once say that you will go when I 
am ready. You are not strong enough 
to work: there is no work but the art- 
ist’s that is fit for you. Only give me 
your promise, and you shall sit still, as 
if nothing were to happen, until we go. 
After that, you shall work. Yes, yes: 
I mean you shall work hard after 
that!” 

Victoire glanced toward Philip as if 
for help; but he had turned his head 
away. Elise pressed closer for her 
answer. Victoire drew a spray of 
honeysuckle toward her, and .caressed 
it. Yes, they were dear, —this little 
home, with all its associations and 
memories. Still, the world lay beyond, 
—the beautiful, the wonderful world of 
Nature and of Art; a world where the 
blessed summer made almost all the 
year: the winter hardly came. And 
their mother — would she not be as near 
them there as here? She did not see 
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their way ; but Elise was so strong and 
wise! Why should they not go? 
And. the thought once admitted, there 
followed quickly hopes and aspirations 
that made tumult in her heart, so long 
the quiet home of contentment and of 
peace. 

“J promise, Elise. I will go.” 

Elise uttered a cry of joy, and took 
Victoire’s hand in hers; but Philip did 
not turn his head. Victoire rose, and, 
gathering a handful of flowers, twined 
them dexterously into a wreath. 

“J will be back very soon,” she said 
in a low voice, and, stepping from the 
porch, glided away through the twilight. 
They knew where she was going, and 
that she would rather go alone. She 
wished to whisper their new resolve at 
their mother’s grave. 

Elise leaned again upon the railing, 
and Philip was forced to break the si- 
lence. His voice sounded hard and un- 
natural as he said, “So, then, it seems 
you are rejoiced to leave old and true 
friends, thy father’s cottage and thy 
mother’s grave, for the sake of a home 
in unknown lands, and a bit of blue sky 
and water?” 

“No, I am not, Philip Chabot,” re- 
plied Elise proudly; “but, even if I 
were, I do not know that you have any 
right to criticise or to detain me.” 

“ Forgive me, Elise: I spoke hastily. 
But it is a sudden and a bitter thing. 
You know this has been always like a 
home to me, and I have no other. It 
seems, that with so much to Jove, and 
so much love to receive, you might even 
be happy-here.” 

“Philip,” said Elise, “I do not wait 
to think of all that might concern my- 
self:* it is of Victoire. You do not 
know her as I do, Philip. You can not 
know what deep and ardent fires slum- 
ber under the calm that always meets 
your eye. You do not know her soul, 
capable of thoughts and loves, open to 
beauties and inspirations beyond the 
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mere imagining of meaner ones. You 
do not know her talent, or the world of 
joy that might be opened to her in her 
art. But I know all these things; and 
though she never sighs for the rich life 
that God has put into his creation, but 
feeds peacefully in her quiet home upon 
the love of the Creator, still I know that 
the thirst is always there. God gave it 
to her; and, if it can not find even the 
wetting of the lips here below, he will 
slake it in his own heaven at last.” 

“No, I do not know her,” said 
Philip as he gazed into the glowing 
face of Elise ;- “but I believe I know 
you now, if never before. “ And you love 
Victoire better than any or all beside?” 

“ Better than my own life,” said Elise, 
casting down her eyes. ‘That is 
enough to say.” 

Philip was ag" and Elise went on 
in gayer tones: “But do not borrow 
trouble. These hands are not very 
large or strong, and they have all the 
money to earn. It may be along time.” 

“They shall not work,” said Philip. 
“Work is for hands like mine, that can 
hammer iron out of its stubborn shape, 
and never tire. But since I can not 
keep you, since you are determined, the 
next thing for a true friend is to help 
you go. When I was in town last 
market-day, I heard there was great de- 
mand for this fine work that you and 
Victoire do. This is it, is it not ?” tak- 
ing up Victoire’s knitting, and letting 
the ball roll quite across the porch; 
while one of the needles fell out, and 
dropped all its precious row of stitches. 
“Yes, this very thing ; and they’ pay a 
good price for it. That would not be 
hard work. And again: the curé at the 
village wants a new teacher for his 
school. That requires brains rather 
than muscle; and little hands can hold 
a book ” 

“Q Philip!” exclaimed Elise, “I can 
almost hear the ripple under our ves- 
sel’s keel already! I knew something 
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would be given, and that God did not 
make Victoire’s soul to starve. It will 
not take long; I am sure it will not 
take long. We shall not want a great 
deal beyond our passage-money; for 
we shall be very prudent, and can work 
there as wellas here. And wecan surely 
sell the cottage for enough to buy some 
simple home. Thank you, good, kind 
Philip! What can I do to show how 
much I thank you?” 

“Sell the cottage and the land to 
me,” said Philip. 
see them go to strangers. But now let us 
sit down and forget that change may 
come some cloudy day. Where is the 
guitar ?” 

The sound of Victoire’s step came 
rustling through the grass; and the 
three voices were soon floating away in 
gay, light-hearted songs. 

The ring of Philip’s anvil was heard 
the next morning before the rosy color- 
ing had faded from the sky. It was 
upon his anvil that he always expended 
whatever workings of mind or heart 
chanced to trouble him. The blows 
fell with doubled force, and a ring that 
echoed sharply back from the rocks 
around, if any struggle were going on 
within: if any question, it seemed to be 
laid bare under the hammer, and beaten 
and turned and smoothed, until the 
brawny arm had worked out relief for 
busy brain or troubled mind. 

To-day there was such confusion of 
disturbing thoughts as threatened to 
wear out even his resolute hand before 
they should be settled. After leaving 
the cottage the night before, sleep had 
refused to come to him; and he had 
waited impatiently for the light, that he 
might get into his shop again, — the 
place where he felt best armed for a 
struggle. His love for Elise was a pas- 
sion which had taken hold upon the 
depths of his strong nature. It had 
burned upon his tongue many times ; 
but he waited, fearing he had never been 
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able to do any thing that could win her. 
Perhaps opportunity would come. And 
when she spoke last night of going so 
far, and without apparently a regret for 
any thing left behind, it was a heavy 
blow. Could she make such plans, and 
speak so joyously of them, if she had 
any love for him? But Philip was no 
coward. He would have told her all, 
and entreated her to stay, and trust to 
him that her life should be a glad one, 
had he found that she was seeking only 
her own happiness. But her love for 
Victoire, her resolve to bring within her 
reach all that should meet the cravings 
ofher nature, —that was toosacred. He 
could not hope she would give that up 
for him: he could not wish it. Then 
what remained but to assist her? —to 
speed her departing feet? And for 
himself? — there was but one decision. 

These troubles almost crowded out 
other questions that had made disturb- 
ance in the young blacksmith’s mind for 
a long time, and caused more than one 
piece of iron to be beaten far beyond 
the shape he had intended, before 
his thoughts were recalled. Strange 
thoughts too, one might think, to take 
up such a lodging, but none the less 
troublesome or persistent. At the little 
church where he and Victoire and Elise 
had always gone on Sunday, they heard 
only good and true, and many happy 
and beautiful, things: but the curé, havy- 
ing once told them that certain truths 
were so, never troubled himself to go 
farther ; and to Philip, after many a 
sermon, the question came and returned, 
and returned again, ‘“ How ? = how can 
these things be?” The curé would 
preach that the world was full of sinning 
and sorrowing ones, for whom it is our 
duty to labor and sacrifice, and pray to 
the pitying God that he will send them 
relief. Then something would ask 
Philip, “ How can a pitying God wait 
for our prayers before he lends his 
help?” 
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The curé preached that one God 
made all things. Then Philip asked, 
as he stood at his forge, and glanced out 
upon the sky piled with clouds gor- 
geous in every sunset hue, or down to 
the delicate flowers that climbed over 
the rocks or the field beyond, “ How 
could the same Creator call such beauty 
out of darkness, and also create wild 
beasts full of cruel passions, pestilence 
that walks the earth at night, and the 
hideous, shapeless little dwarf that crept 
past his shop every morning? The curé 
preached that the Father of all purity 
hates sin with such perfect hatred, that 
he can never let it come into his heaven: 
how, then, could he let it come into his 
universe?” It was of no use, Much 
as Philip hated all these thoughts, — 
thoughts that so mercilessly destroyed 
the peace of the childlike religion he 
had always cherished, —there they were. 
He might beat and hammer early and 
late, making ring and echo fly thick and 
fast across each other’s path: they 
would not be answered ; they would not 
be driven away. 

And now here was another one 
added: ‘How could it be that a loving 
Creator should form such a nature as 
Victoire’s, planting it full of delicate 
sensibilities and hungering desires, 
only to place it amid sterile scenes and 
barren circumstances ?” 

Strike harder, Philip! Beat the 
senseless iron, and question where you 
might quietly believe. The God of 
whom the curé preaches is even more 
pitiful and patient than he tells you, 
and may send an answer to your un- 
belief. 

The curé was only too glad to accept 
the services of such a teacher as Elise. 
Every morning she set joyfully out 
upon her work, and returned at noon 
to find Victoire had missed her inex- 
pressibly. Then they both took their 
knitting, upon which they expended re- 
doubled care and skill; and the after- 
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noon passed quickly, while in the even- 
ing Philip was sure to come. On 
market-days, he always made some pre- 
tense of business at the town; and took 
the delicate work of Elise and Victoire 
with him, bringing back a price that 
satisfied even Elise. Still it was slow 
work. Elise was very practical in all 
her plans, and had no idea of going 
adrift into a world of strangers until she 
should be sure of having means enough 
to meet their wants in any contingency 
that might arise. - 

So the summer passed away, the 
school was closed, and the porch was 
deserted for the chimney-corner, where 
Elise sat indefatigably knitting through 
all the long winter-evenings. 

“Don’t lose heart, dear Victoire,” 
she used to say ; “and don’t tire of our 
hopes because they are only hopes so 
long. The spring will come at last, 
and then I hope we shall be ready.” 

Victoire would smile; and Elise was 
sure that a brighter light shone in her 
eyes, and a deeper shade of color stole 
to her cheek, as she answered, “ Are 
net such things worth waiting for? I 
had thought to wait until we went to 
heaven.” She had taken out her 
brushes again too, saying that she 
must not be quite so rusty when she 
presented herself to her master ; and it 
was Elise’s turn to smile as she sawa 
tiny cottage growing upon the canvas, 
sheltered by a rock, around whose base 
countless waves crept, sparkling with 
foam. 

And at last it came to an end, — the 
dreary winter. The snows were gone, 
and flowers began to find their way into 
the woods again. 

“ Philip,” said Elise one evening as 
she gave him ber hand in welcome, ‘I 
believe we have enough. It has been a 
long time ; but I have done even better 
than I hoped: and now we are ready. 
Can’t you tell us you are glad? It will 
be hard for us to leave you and all we 
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have loved so dearly here; but do tell 
us you are glad!” 

* Yes, I am glad,” said Philip; “glad 
for all and any thing that makes you 
happy. And, for the cottage, you will 
sell it to me. No unworthy foot must 
ever step across your mother’s thresh- 
old.” 

“You shall have it, Philip; and that 
will save one of the most painful 
thoughts we could have had in leaving. 
But what can you do with a house and 


garden? You will have to get some 
one to help you,” said Elise, smiling 
archly. 


He did not answer; but the next 
evening he brought a heavy purse of 
gold-pieces, and counted them out to 
her and Victoire. “There!” said he 
smiling: “have I not a wonderful hand, 
although it can not hold an artist’s 
brush? It can beat iron into gold, and 
then change the worthless gold into a 
home sacred with every dear associa- 
tion.” 

Victoire’s face had been radiant with 
joy the last few days; but it clouded 
now, and the tears sprang to her eyes. 

“Yes, it is sacred,” she said; “and 
itis hard to leave it, and to leave you 
without a sister, dear, kind Philip! 
You have been a brother to us indeed ; 
and I shall pray that some one may 
more than reward you for it all.” 

“Come earlier to-morrow evening, 
Philip,” ‘said Elise ; “and let us take a 
long walk in the woods. The next day 
will be our last one here, and perhaps 
we shall wish to be at home. I want to 
see all the old places once more.” 

They set out..early; and, although 
the thought that it was to be the last 
time quieted them, they could not be 
sad. The fresh beauty that covered 
every thing, the glowing tints of the 
evening sky, the joy of finding flowers 
in all the old haunts again, made them 
like children. They wandered on and 
on, climbing higher and higher the 
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rocky hillside, until the sunset faded, 
and Victoire began to call to Philip and 
Elise that it was growing dark, and that 
a threatening cloud was rising in the 
south. 

“* Yes, we are coming,” replied Elise. 
“Just one moment more, until I gather 
what is growing in this nook.— You 
shall have these, Philip. Perhaps they 
will last till we are gone, and will wel- 
come you when you take possession of 
your house. How strange it will seem 
for you to be there alone! What will 
you do?” 

“T shall not be there,” said Philip. 
“Tam going with you.” 

“Shall not be there !—going with 
us!” exclaimed Elise, her flowers fall- 
ing from her hand as she looked at him, 
bewildered. 

“Yes, I am going with you, unless 
you forbid it,” replied Philip quietly, as 
he gathered up the flowers that Elise 
had said should be his. But his voice 
trembled as he went on : — 

“Do you think I could stay here 
when you are gone? You do not know 
that life is nothing to me without you ; 
that the love I have for you is all that 
makes life dear. Except for that, I 
could go to another world as joyfully as 
you go to another country; for there 
are many things here that trouble me. 
There is not light enough here.” 

“Elise! Philip!” called Victoire : 
“we shall be overtaken by a storm!” 

“We are coming!” shouted Philip ; 
and, giving Elise his arm, he hurried 
her out from the thick forest-growth 
down to the stony path where Victoire 
stood. A glance at the sky showed him 
that she had not been needlessly dis- 
turbed. The dark mass of cloud that 
had been gathering and rising for the 
last half-hour had been hidden from 
them by the woods ; and it was already 
spreading rapidly over the whole sky, 
while angry gusts of ‘wind shook the 
trees spitefully above their heads. 
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Philip measured with a thought the dis- 
tance from home, and the time before 
the storm must burst upon them, 

“It is useless,’ he said. “We 
should be overtaken midway if we tried 
to reach the house. We must stay 
here. It will be a passing storm, but a 
drenching one; and these rocks will 
give us better shelter than any we could 
reach. It will soon be over; and, with 
thick shoes, we can make our way back 
unharmed as soon as it is past.” 

The thunder, already rolling along the 
edge of the cloud, muttered louder and 
nearer. A few showery drops rattled 
like hailstones upon the trees; the 
lightning flashed ; and then the rain be- 
gan to fallin torrents. Victoire laughed 
with delight; but as the thunders no 
longer rolled, but crashed, and the wind 
twisted the stoutest branches, and 
swayed the oldest trees like saplings, 
she exclaimed, — 

“QO Elise! O Philip! is it not sol- 
emn? Is it not grand and glorious? 
Who would have chosen such a place to 
meet the storm? and yet where could 
we have so enjoyed it? The great, the 
immeasurable, seems almost to lay its 
touch upon us.” 

Philip did not answer, but looked un- 
easily up toward the projecting rock, 
whose shelter began to prove scarcely 
sufficient for the driving rain. Louder 
and louder the thunder burst over them, 
reverberating from the rocks in tremen- 
dous echoes, peal after peal following 
in quick succession ; then a pause, a 
blinding flash, and simultaneously a re- 
port that brought Philip and Elise to 
their feet, sharp and ringing like the 
crack of a Titanic rifle, past in an in- 
stant, but leaving the listeners breath- 
less. 

“That struck!” exclaimed Victoire. 
“It must have been our cottage! Let 
me snatch one look!” 

Philip caught her hand to detain her ; 
but she escaped him. 
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“One look,” she said, — “only one 
look!” and sprang toward the path that 
wound like a thread along the hillside. 

“ Stay here, Elise!” said Philip, and 
darted after her. But a furious gust 
made him stagger and draw back. 

Swift almost as the lightning, a crash- 
ing sound tore through the trees ; and 
a huge branch, severed like a splinter, 
came resistlessly down upon the very 
path, the very spot, where Victoire 
stood. 

Elise rushed out from her shelter. 
Where was Victoire ? 

The next day, there was.no stir of de- 
parture in the little cottagé ; only noise- 
less steps, hushed voices, and darkened 
rooms. Victoire breathed: that was all 
Philip and Elise could see of life un- 
der those closed eyelids. But they 
opened at last. She spoke; she 
smiled: it was Victoire once more, and 
more and more Victoire, until, at the 
end of a few weeks, she could be lifted 
into the arm-chair, her mother’s chair 
so long, and placed in the piazza under 
the drooping vines; but, after that, 
only long days of anxious watching 
where there seemed no gain. 

And, all this time, Philip’s anvil seemed 
to give forth but one sound, one word, 
—the same question over and over a 
thousand times, — “‘ How? how? how?” 
The blows fell dull and heavily ; for he 
had no spirit, and he feared to break 
some sleep that might be bringing re- 
freshment. But relentlessly, change- 
lessly, the monotone rose up, until 
Philip would toss iron and hammer 
across the shop, and, exchanging his 
apron for a coat, go up to the cottage to 
ask if Elise did not want some errand 
at the town. 

But this did not furnish a way of es- 
cape. The one word followed him, only 
enlarging and expanding itself into a 
hundred questions. How could these 
things be? How could joy and life be 
offered to the lips of an innocent young 
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soul like Victoire’s, only to be snatched 
away? How could a Care that num- 
bers the hairs of the head leave her un- 
protected? How could such rare devo- 
tion and unselfish zeal as that of Elise 
be mocked and disappointed ? 

And Elise? — she had _ scarcely 
thought of what Philip had said to her 
while the sky was still fair on that fear- 
ful night. There was no time’to spare 
a thought for herself; but, for him, she 
received more tenderly and gratefully 
all his services, and felt a sort of pride 
in his manly strength and wisdom that 
gave a strange comfort in her grief. 
But there was confusion and trouble in 
her heart as well as his; and she had 
no anvil where she could beat it out. 
There must be only gentle tones, and 
cheerful words and looks, with Victoire. 
But why, oh! why, was there such 
need? Why should one so pure, so 
lovely, as Victoire, have been so smit- 
ten? Why did God give to Victoire a 
nature so rich and deep as to be a mys- 
tery to Elise? Why did he show Elise 
a way to meet it, and give success to 
her efforts, if all were to prove but a 
Tantalus cup? Why, why, were they 
permitted to take that fatal walk? One 
day sooner, one day later, and they 
would have been on the blue ocean, 
and away to other shores, and that, too, 
without leaving Philip. 

Like a destroying worm within a 
flower, these thoughts made blight and 
trouble in the heart of poor Elise. All 
her life, she had heard of the good 
God, the all-wise Father, the gentle 
Shepherd, and had, as she thought, 
loved and reverenced him with a faith 
unalterable. But now all was gone, — 
love, trust, gratitude, peace ; while only 
darkness and a feeling of desolation 
took their place. Often and often she 
longed to tell Philip, and, at least, re- 
ceive the comfort of his sympathy. 
But was not his faith calm and strong? 
and why should she disturb it? And 
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Philip looked wonderingly at Elise as 
she went quietly about the house, never 
betraying in word or tone that so great 
a disappointment had shaken her heart ; 
and he longed to carry to her the ques- 
tions which were still unanswered in his 
own. “ But no,” he said always to him- 
self: “she could not answer them, and 
her self-sacrificing heart must not have 
another burden laid upon it.” 

Poor, foolish ones! forgetting that it 
is not the province of faith to see. 

Hope had not quite died out in the 
strong soul of Elise; and no one but 
herself could see that it grew tremu- 
lous. “You are better to-day, dear 
Victoire,” she said one evening as she 
and Philip sat by Victoire’s chair. 
“This summer air has done you good. 
A few more weeks like this, and who 
knows but we may be sending Philip to 
engage our passage once more ?” 

Victoire looked into her sister’s face 
with an unutterable tenderness and 
yearning in her eyes. Then she drew 
her hand softly within her own, and held 
it closely as she said, — 

“Dear, devoted sister, only believe 
that I can be happy wherever it is the 
will of God to keep me, and all will be 
peace.” 

“I know you can; I know you are,” 
replied Elise earnestly: “‘ but it can do 
no harm to think that you are better.” 

‘But I am not better, dearest Elise ; 
and I neyer shall be better. I shall be 
as I am now until we both grow old to- 
gether, or God will take me home to 
himself. Could you have patience if it 
were to be very long?” 

“ Victoire,” exclaimed Elise, very 
pale, “what do you mean? How do 
you know? ” 

“He told me so to-day, — the doctor.” 

Elise uttered a cry, and would have 
fallen but for Philip. She let him hold 
her for a moment; but, as she saw that 
Victoire trembled, she roused all her re- 
maining strength, and, only saying “‘ Do 
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not come to me,” she went into the 
house, trying to hide from Victoire that 
her trembling feet could scarcely sup- 
port her. When she came back, she 
had conquered. She sat down again by 
Victoire ; and, with a smile that seemed 
indeed the mockery of her own, she 
said, “ Victoire, any world is beautiful 
where you are: only you can not see the 
light that comes from yourself. But 
Philip and I are always in it. Philip, 
where is the guitar? Can you not sing 
something for us.” 

The next day she brought Philip his 
purse of gold, saying, “ You see, we can 
not let you have the house.” But he 
put it back, and said, “I do not want 
the house, Elise. Some day, perhaps 
you will let me come and live in it.” 

“ Philip,” said Victoire that evening, 
“this sister is too devoted tome. She 
has not been to church since I went 
with her. Help me persuade her to go 
to-morrow. She needs the comfort and 
refreshment ; and no harm could come 
to me.” , 

« Yes,” said Philip: “she must need 
it. I will come and see that you are 
cared for when she is gone.” 

Elise opened her lips to remonstrate ; 
but Victoire thanked Philip so warmly, 
and looked at Elise with a smile of such 
satisfaction, that her words died before 
they were uttered. 

“ ‘That will be so good !” said Victoire 
as Elise came to say good-by the next 
day, and looked anxiously into Victoire’s 
face. You do not know how well I feel ; 
and it will be a great joy to think you 
are giving thanks for us both.” 

Elise said not a word, but walked 
slowly away. Every thing that Vic- 
toire could wish must be done; but, 
oh! who would have thought she could 
ever turn her steps toward the church 
with such a sinking of heart, such a 
dreary feeling, that she did not know the 
God she was going to worship ; that she 
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had no trust, no resignation, no grati- 
tude, to lay upon his altar ? 

The sound of music followed her. 
Philip was singing for Victoire a 
hymn whose every note breathed peace 
and repose; then another one of a tri- 
umphant strain. 

She went on sadly, and, entering the 
church, crept to her old place. She 
had never sat there before without 
Victoire at her side ; never without feel- 
ing as if God were there too: but now 
every thing was changed. The words 
of the preacher, the chanting of the 
choir, the prayers and lessons, all 
seemed a mockery, or fell with a mean- 
ingless sound upon her ear. She was 
glad when the benediction dismissed 
the people ; for she felt like a hypocrite 
standing there among the worshipers 
with her poor dead heart. 

The curé joined her, and walked on as 
far as their ways were the same. He 
inquired for Victoire, and spoke words 
intended for comfort; but, when he 
said good-by, Elise felt that she had 
shaken off a tormentor, and sped home- 
ward with flying feet. 

“Victoire!” she exclaimed as she 
threw her book upon a cushion, and 
stood pale and excited before her sister’s 
chair, “do not ask me to go to church 
again. I can not bear it, and I have no 
right to be there. Men go to church 
to thank God for what he has done, and 
to ask that he will bless them still. I 
used to do so; but now I have nothing 
to say. Howcan I thank him for a cup 
full of griefs and mysteries unanswera- 
ble? How can I love his hand, and place 
my future in it, when I do not know why 
it has done such bitter things? O 
Victoire! why has he so smitten one so 
innocent and youngas you? Oh! why 
did he not let you go when we were 
ready? You would have been like a bird 
filling its soul with sunshine in the free 
woods to which it was born: now you 
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are only a poor prisoner, to sit drearily in 


the dark all your life. And it is God 
who has done this; and I can not tell 
why!” 

Philip rose hastily, and stood before 
Victoire, his arms crossed upon his 
breast, and breathing heavily. One 
would have thought it a confessional, the 
chair of this frail invalid, and that in her 
lustrous eyes lay the penetration’ of all 
mysteries, in. her shadowy white hands 
the power to unloose and cast away 
all the ponderous burdens of this life. 

“Yes, Victoire,” he said, speaking al- 
most under his breath, in appealing 
tones pitiable to hear from a strong man, 
— “yes, Victoire, these are terrible ques- 
tions to make darkness in the heart! 
God is our father ; and, if we-lose faith in 
him, our home is desolate. But how can 
it be that he is infinite in goodness, and 
yet, when a child asks for bread, gives it 
a stone? Howcana heart of love un- 
imaginable look upon a world full of 
sotrowing, crying, hungering children? 
How can it have every joy and bless- 
edness in its gift, and yet hold them 
back? Canyou tellus, Victoire? How 
can these things be?” 

Astonishment and grief filled Vic- 
toire’s face. She gazed pityingly at 
Philip and Elise ; and tears fell from her 
eyes as she took their hands, and drew 
them closer to her. 

“O my children!” she exclaimed, 
“you have been lost from home ll 
this time! You have been feeding upon 
grief and bitterness when all might 
have been peace! You have been ren- 
dering to God doubt and ingratitude as 
your only heart-offering!— to God, 
dear children, to God! And when it is 
all so simple, so easy! We may not 
know how, we are not to ask why. 
But one question is free to us, and it is 
enough: we may ask who. Whose wis- 
dom is it that orders all our lives, whose 
hand that touches us, whose heart that 
listens? Ah! dear Elise, ah! dear 
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Philip, it is the wisdom that imagined 
and created our natures, wonderful as 
they are; it is the hand that hung upon 
the cross for us ; it is the heart that was 
pierced and broken there! And this 
wisdom, this hand, this heart, — they 
are leading us by a way that we know 
not, but patiently, surely, tirelessly, 
home to his heaven, where all that he 
has, himself even, is to be ours. Shall 
we murmur that we do not understand 
the way?” 

She called them children ; and, as they 
looked into each other’s faces, they felt 
that they were soindeed. Children they 
had been, unreasonable, impatient, will- 
ful, and rebellious ; children now in hu- 
mility, in repentance, in the fresh glad- 
ness that comes in yielding the heart 
back again to the right, and of finding the 
Father from whose yearning face it had 
turned away. 

The hymns that were sung upon the 
little porch that night were all of peni- 
tence and peace; and they were not 
chosen for Victoire alone. 

“ And oh! Elise,” Victoire would say 
as they paused to let the last notes float 
away, ‘‘ He zever lets a true child hun- 
ger! The waiting for some pleasures 
may seem long; but the real joy, the 
true bread, himself, —that we have 
always !” 


The summer was almost gone ; and 
it had done nothing for Victoire. As 
it faded, the delicate flower of her life 
faded also. Sometimes she would look 
entreatingly into Elise’s face, and say, 
“ Would you not be glad to have me go 
into the eternal summer, even if you 
could not follow fora time? You used 
to think that Philip might be glad when | 
we were going.” 

Elise could not answer; but she saw 
daily that there was no more winter for 
Victoire, although it drew very near 
for Philip and herself. But, whatever 
might be the outer season, there was 
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peace in all their hearts since that even- 
ing when they told their trouble to Vic- 
toire. 

The flowers were all gone from the 
piazza ; the leaves had fallen ; and Elise 
feared it was too cold: but Victoire 
begged for this one more night, this 
one sunset sky. She leaned her head 
against the pillow of her chair, and 
smiled at Philip and Elise as she drank 
the beauty of the hour. Suddenly her 
face grew bright with an unearthly radi- 
ance; her eyes shone with a wonderful 
light, reflected from the other world. 

“Elise! Philip!” she cried, “I see! 
Isee! He shows me why /” 

Sweet eyes! no darkness could fall 
upon them from that time forth for ever ! 
Sweet heart! to feast for evermore on 
love and beauty measureless as heaven ! 


“Elise,” said Philip as they sat alone 
by the fireside the next Sabbath evening 
(the house was Philip’s now, with all 
that pertained to it, to have and to hold, 
to love, cherish, and protect, so long as 
they both should live), “1 thought, when 
we were in church this morning, that 
it might be the last time. Do you not 
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still wish to go ig ae There is noth- 
ing to keep you now.’ 

Elise listened to the frosty wind as it 
blew sharply around the corner of the 
house. She knew they would be snow- 
bound before many days ; but she shook 
her head and smiled as she answered 
Philip’s question. 

“No, Philip,” she said slowly as she 
looked into the flickering fire. ‘“ Victoire 
has gone already, and I will wait peace- 
fully here with you. I planned to take 
her over a broad and treacherous ocean 
to seek for summer in a “foreign land ; 
but God took her safely across a narrow 
river, to find eternal warmth at home 
with him and with our mother. And 
oh! Philip, to think that b ever doubted 
by the way!” 

“ And I, too,” said Philip, —‘“ I ques- 
tioned sae But God has been very 
good. We see so plainly who has done 
this, that we can almost see how and 
why as well.” 

“Yes,” said Elise musingly: “it is 
almost like heaven, where every one 
will see, without need of trusting any 
more.” 


WHERE DID CAIN FIND HIS WIFE? 


BY REV. E. A. LAWRENCE, D.D. 


HE found her where his brother Abel 
found his, — among his own sisters. 
Where else could he have found her? 
What other women were there from 
whom to choose a companion? The 
sacred narrative, it is true, does not 
state this fact ; neither does it fora long 
time mention any one’s marriage except 
Adam’s, nor record the birth of a sin- 
gle woman. 

Adam, when Seth was born, was one 
hundred and thirty years old: and his 
descendants, by the law of ordinary in- 
crease, must have amounted to several 


thousands ; the sons and daughters, by 
the same law, being about equal in num- 
ber. Yet of all these the record men- 
tions only two, and does not state that 
either of these had child or wife till af 
ter Cain’s exile. 

From these first daughters these 
sons selected for wives their own sis- 
ters. How else could the human family 
have ever extended beyond the births 
from a single pair? 

But were not such marriages prohibit- 
ed? Later they were ; but, at this start- 
ing-point, they were enjoined as a ne- 
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cessity, in the command to be fruitful 
and multiply. Do not such conjugal 
proximities tend to physical and intellec- 
tual degeneracy ? Now; but not then. 
Abraham married his half-sister, the 
daughter of his own father, with no det- 
riment to his descendants, physical, 
mental, or moral. He who made man 
and woman knew how to adjust them to 
these early exigencies, as he has to 
later ones. There have been periods 
when unity, involution, was the condition 
of preservation and progress, as there 
have been when both these turned on 
evolution and distribution. 

Some give a different answer to this 
question. They assert that Cain found 
his wife in the land of Nod. 

But did he, this first-born of the race, 
remain a bachelor for a hundred and 
thirty years? Further, what women 
were there in Nod for him to select 
from when he went there? The record 
mentions none, but implies that he had 
a wife and children before he went, 
whom he took with him into exile. If 
he had not found a wife before his frat- 
ricidal crime, he would hardly have ex- 
pected any one’s consent to marry him 
when guilt compelled him to say, “ Every 
one that findeth me shall slay me.” 

The difficulty in this subject is occa- 
sioned, partly by the extreme brevity of 
the narrative, and partly from lack of 
careful reading and reflection. The 
brevity, however, is one of the beauties 
of the divine record. It gives all of 
biography that was necessary in record- 
ing the great facts, and no more. Two 
of the four who are mentioned were 
created pure and in God’s image, but 
fell: the two others were begotten of 
these fallen first parents. One recov- 
ered from the fall, was in the line of the 
restorative seed of the woman, yet fell 
a martyr; the other, in the line of the 
serpent, “ accuser of our brethren,” was 
the murderer of his own brother: the 
two, together, showing that sin is not 
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a simple individualism, but a thing of 
the race, and most appailing. 

The peculiarity of the second answer 
is, that it claims other races than the 
Adamic, and other creative centers for 
the human populations. An eminent 
naturalist of our time, Prof. Agassiz, 
gives this theory an unqualified assent ; 
and his eminence demands for it a more 
careful consideration from its rejecters. 
He maintains the specific zdentity of 
the human race against all theories of 
natural development or selection, but 
with diverse pairs of progenitors, and 
different creative centers. Identity of 
species, he thinks, does not imply unity 
of origin; and the assertion of the 
apostle, that all nations are of one blood, 
he resolves into a figure of speech. He 
admits, it is true, that only one of these 
nations is historical. Respecting the 
origin of the others, whether few or 
many, where their geographic ceuter, 
and what their relation to the providen- 
tial scheme, we have, according to him, 
little or no definite information ; but he 
is confident that they are not to be put 
on terms of equality with the white or 
historical race. 

There is another class of objectors, 
neither so reverent nor profound, who 
are yet far more assumptive of learning, 
and more confident that wisdom will die 
with them. All that has been ever writ- 
ten by the ripest scholars in favor of 
the unity-doctrine is pronounced * crude 
and juvenile:” the “conceits of the 
Bible” on the subject are “ pitiful, and 
its revelations false.’ These men an- 
nounce that the dissent from their view 
comes from biblical “ dunces in that un- 
developed stage of the reasoning facul- 
ties called theological.” 

They assert that the last grand “ bat- 
tle between science and dogmatism on 
the primitive origin of the races has 
commenced; and it requires ro pro- 
phetic eye to foresee that science must 
again and finally triumph.” They claim 
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in behalf of ethnical science original 
and immutably different races, with di- 
verse lower ones, “uninvested by the 
Almighty with mental faculties adequate 
to the perception of religious truth.” 
But how many of these races exist they 
are not able to say. They announce 
the same number of geographic centers ; 
but where they are they are equally un- 
informed. They conjecture that one is 
in Eastern, another in Western Asia, 
and a third in Africa. As to the rest, 
they hardly venture a guess. 

If we ask whether these races com- 
menced simultaneously, or in succes- 
sion, they give no answer. The boun- 
daries between them are as broad and 
as fixed as “between the orang-outang 
and the most enlightened of the Teu- 
tonic family ;” but where, or precisely 
what, these separating lines are, they do 
not know. Do they consist in color? 
No: for there are whole tribes of col- 
ored men that are not negroes, whose 
ancestors were white; and there are 
negroes in the heart of Nubia with as 
fine a carnation-hue as the people of 
Southern Europe. 

Are these specific differences found 
in the hair? No; for extremes here 
meet in every variety of commingling 
texture. In the size or shape of the cra- 
nium, or the volume of brain? No; for 
the brain of the modern negro is three 
cubic inches larger than that of the an- 
cient Egyptian, the parent of the arts 
and civilization ? Does history, sacred 
or secular, emit any light for these dark 
questions? Not the faintest. “It 
would be a vain task,” say these philos- 
ophers, “to attempt any unraveling of 
this tangled thread, and to make any 
thing like a classification of the types 
of men.” What is this kind of criticism 
worth ? 

What, then, is the argument for the 
plurality of races? Analogy, chiefly. 
The physical peculiarities and geograph- 
ical distribution of the hunian popula- 
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tion are so similar to the diversities of 
species in the lower grades of being, 
that a diversity of origin must be in- 
ferred. 

But, on the other hand, it should be 
remembered, — 

st, That, in analogy, there is always 
an element of uncertainty. Arguments 
from it never go, at best, beyond proba- 
bility, and often furnish no more than 
a possibility ; and, in matters differing 
so widely as do brute animals and im- 
mortal men, it is of very little scientific 
value. The species in the lower strata 
in the animal kingdom may be diverse 
in creative origin, — though it is not cer- 
tain that they are, —and the uppermost 
one be a unit. The lower layers in a 
pyramid consist of many blocks; but, 
decreasing in number toward the sum- 
mit, they come against the analogy of 
the foundation, to the apex in a single 
stone. 

2d, The various theories of develop- 
ment, transmutation, or natural selec- 
tion, all tend to the idea of unity of ori- 
gin. Dr. Darwin is very radical here, 
and employs analogy to prove the most 
absolute unity, claiming that it leads to 
the belief that all plants, animals, and 
men have descended from a single ma- 
terial progenitor ; though he admits that 
facts do not substantiate his extreme 
hypothesis. 

3d, All the diversities of type in lan- 
guage, eonfiguration, complexion, and 
mental capacity, it is affirmed by the 
most careful examiners, are adequately 
explained by ethnological dynamics ; 
the varying and commingling forces of 
the race and of nature. Montesquieu 
ranks the empire of climate as the most 
powerful of all laws. Not a fact of 
science sustains the plurality or trans- 
mutation doctrine. And there is no 
law of development, of which science 
knows any thing, by which one species 
leaps out of itself into another. No in- 
dividual is found that has actually passed 
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the limits of his own species, either in 
improvement or deterioration. No one 
was ever found at the crossing-point or 
in transitu. There is no man who re- 
members that he was once a monkey, 
and no monkey just growing to be a 
man; though monkeys sometimes dress 
like men, and men sometimes act like 
monkeys. 

And no bridge remains over which 
any such traveler has been known to 
pass. The monkey tribes are no nearer 
manhood to-day than when men and 
monkeys first came into being. Dr. 
Carpenter utters the general voice of 
scientific men when he says, “All 
branches of the human family possess 
the same constant characteristics, and 
differ only in those which can be shown 
to vary from generation to generation.” 

4th, Comparative anatomy sides with 
the unity-doctrine. All branches, tribes, 
and families of the race have the same 
kind and number of limbs, bones, joints, 
muscles, and other physical organs. 
The difference is one of degrees merely, 
— of longer or shorter, larger or smaller, 
thicker or thinner, sharper or more ob- 
tuse. 

5th, All the great branches of the 
human family, of which, according to 
Cuvier, there are three, and to Bory 
St. Vincent fifteen, freely mingle in its 
continuity and its variations, however 
separated by physical peculiarity, and 
with undiminished fecundity ; often, too, 
with a gain from the diversity, — a fact 
which has no parallel in Nature, except 
within the limits of the same species. 
From the mixture of Europeans and 
the Philippine-Islanders, the children 
are more beautiful even than their Eu- 
ropean parents. 

6th, The affinities, and even the diver- 
sities, of language, lead to the unity-doc- 
trine. The most thorough philological 
investigations point to some period in 
the past when all languages and dialects, 
Oriental and Occidental, find a common 
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parentage, and place of departure. The 
three great families — the Turanian, Se- 
mitic, and Aryan — contain roots and 
idiomatic elements which mark them 
strongly as of common origin. Lepsius 
traces the numerals through the three. 
Schlegel grouped into them all the af- 
filiated languages from England to India. 
These three great divisions were evi- 
dently first formed by some historic rup- 
ture, and by causes which, philologists 
say, operated much more powerfully at 
first than later. Then come forth the 
sister and cousin dialects as minor 
branches from the major, and not so 
widely separated. 

The study of language discloses also 
three distinct states or stages of growth, 
— the radical or monosyllabic, the agglu- 
tinative, and the inflectional ; which last 
is the most perfect, grammatical, and 
philosophic form, as the first is the sim- 
plest. ‘Every inflectional language,” 
says Max Miiller, “was once agglutina- 
tive, and every agglutinative was once 
radical or monosyllabic. To the ques- 
tion, whether all the forms of language 
can be reconciled with these distinct 
stages of growth from a common root, 
Max Miiller answers, “ Yes: all the 
families have internal marks of a com- 
mon origin.” 

In this conclusion, the late and more 
profound philological examinations are 
more and more concurring. The dia- 
lects of the aborigines of our own 
country are traceable to an Asiatic stem, 
as are those of the diverse tribes of 
Africa. The stream rolled outward from 
Central Asia, east, west, north, south, 
branching, and changing its complexion 
and course, as it flowed through new and 
diverse strata of thought; and it can 
be traced back to this central point and 
source of human population. 

7th, Moral science leads to the same 
conclusion from the identity of the in- 
tellectual and moral essence of human- 
ity. All men, of whatsoever tribe, 
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clime, or tongue, are possessed of the 
same kind of faculties and sensibilities, 
the same capacities for mental and mor- 
al culture, and the same accountability 
tolaw, and tendency to religious worship. 
If there are other families besides the 
Adamic, with diverse centers and crea- 
tive fiats, God has given no account of 
them in the Scriptures; while there is 
not even a hint in any authentic record 
or any attested facts of science. 

How singular the omission !— and an 
omission, too, in a book written avowed- 
ly to disclose the divine origin of man- 
kind, and narrate the opening scenes in 
the providential course. Nay, this book, 
which is the only one that assumes to 
speak with authority and exactness on 
the subject, announces the first woman 
as “the mother of all living;” and 
hence the unity in one blood of all the 
nations of men that dwell upon the face 
of the earth. 

All fatherhood, all motherhood, all 
childhood, begins at this genealogic 
head, and in this geographical center. 
The consolidarity of the race, physical, 
intellectual, and moral, starts here. 
Every thing hereditary, whether of good 
or evil, runs along the line of procrea- 
tion from this point of departure. All 
human families spring from this first 
family ; and though indefinitely inter- 
mingled, thus producing variety, vigor, 
and beauty, yet they never break over 
the specific limits, or go beyond the 
given possibilities enveloped in the germ 
by the creative act. 

All secular history and traditions, all 
monumental and mythological evidences, 
point to the ark and the family of Noah 
as the center from which the entire post- 
diluvian population goes out to Eastern 
Asia, to Europe and to Africa, — Semitic, 
Japhetic, and Hamitic, — as rays from a 
central sun, or streams from a fountain. 
The inspired and uninspired are here 
atone. The earlier and later, the dog- 
matic and the historic, the traditional 
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and the monumental, all harmonize in 
this result. The apostle standing on 
Mars’ Hill, in classic Athens, once the 
brains of the world, propounds to the 
philosophers of the time this same doc- 
trine of the unity of the race and of the 
providential plan. 

And one of the most fundamental 
facts in history — the one that has taken 
a wider range than any other, and has 
reached every human inhabitant — turns 
on this natural and moral unity: I mean 
the incoming of evil and death. And 
the Pauline statement is the most sim- 
ple and satisfactory account of the ter- 
rible fact: ‘ Therefore,’as by one man 
sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin, so death passed upon all men, for 
that all have sinned.” 

Here is a lucid and philosophic state- 
ment of two of the profoundest princi- 
ples and facts. Yet each predicates the 
unity-doctrine. The sin sweeps from 
the first offender, the head of the race, 
through the whole human family. Grim 
Death follows, scenting out the foregone 
evil; hunting it through the open fields 
of honorable crime, and in the dark 
haunts of ragged and rotting vice. 

But there is another equally potent fact 
that looks directly to this unity. I refer 
to the Christianly recovering provision 
and power by which history looks to a 
“new birth,” or regenerative process. 
One Adam stands as the historical head 
and source of the morallapse. Another 
Adam comes into history as the head 
and source of the recuperative move- 
ment. Yet both unfold the providential 
plan on the plane of the one and the en- 
tire humanity. “ For if, by one man’s 
offense, death reigned by one, much 
more they which receive abundance of 
grace shall reign in life by one, — Jesus 
Christ.” 

The degeneracy which appalls the 
world with its black records is tracea- 
ble, historically, to the first Adam. The 
regeneracy which is stanching earth’s 
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festering wounds, and more and more 
filling its veins with the fresh blood of 
a new humanity, is from the second 
Adam. Both are representative and 
ruling personages, and keys to the prov- 
idential course, —a course that looks 
upon all peofles, nations, kindreds, and 
tongues as of one brotherhood and one 
blood. 

Upon this principle, the unity of his- 
tory is like that of a stream, which, run- 
ning out into larger and lesser branches, 
has a continuous flow from the same 
source, in the same direction, and 
through the diverse channels, to a com- 
mon outlet. The first man was the 
natural father and moral representative 
of the whole human family. Both the 
race and the historic course commenced 
with him. The germ, physically and 
morally, was in him. It was capable of 
development, but not of duplication ; 
it could swing morally, in the freedom 
of the subordinate will, into revolt from 
the sovereign will: but no new races 
could be produced from the one race, 
nor any elements brought into the 
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course, not included in its original con- 
stitution and potencies. 

Along this line of a single human 
family, the unity of history and of the » 
divine plan unfold themselves. The 
progress of the race is like the advance- 
ment of human life, from infancy, 
through childhood and manhood, to its 
final destiny. But the world will never 
come to an imbecile old age. With 
years and the divine culture, it grows 
younger as well as richer in material for 
still further progress. 

And notwithstanding its debilitating 
periods, and its fevers and agues, it is 
destined to grow better as well as youn- 
ger. “ Antiguitas s@culi, juventus 
muna.” It stores up what is vital and 
valuable of the past, incorporates it into 
the moving present, and thus preserves 
it for the coming future. These incor- 
porated events constitute the immortal 
portions of history. They run through 
all the ages, and by a law of entailment 
which makes history heir to the wealth 
of the world. 


WEE MEGGIE FORSYTHE AND THE MUCKLE WISDOM. 


BY MRS, J. D. CHAPLIN. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE neighbors in the wynd had all 
been visited and blessed with farewell 
blessings by Mistress Janet; and “the 
wee roomie” had been “redde up” pre- 
paratory to its being closed for months. 

“ Oor Tammas ” had taken upon his 
kind heart and big hands all the care 
and labor of packing and preparing for 


the voyage; and Meggie, as she 
watched this new development of 
power, exclaimed, ‘“Gudeness me! 


did ye ever see the like o’ his wits ? 
I’m beginnin’ to think that men are na’ 
sic fearfu’ creturs, after a’; and that it 


wad be e’en convenient to ha’ one 0’ 
them ever about us.” 

When the final day came, Meggie’s 
heart failed her. She had watered for 
the last time the few simple flowers she 
nursed in the window, and was making 
ready to take them to Mrs. Marchie, 
who had promised “to gi’e them a drink 
and a bit o’ sun daily” till her refurn. 
When she had removed the pots from 
the little shelf in the window-seat, she 
laid her arms across it, and looked down 
into the narrow court below, where the 
sun had for that hour a chance to light 
up its gloom. The bricks of the houses 
and the stones of the pavement looked 
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bright ; and the tartans of the children, 
though not new nor whole, gave a gay 
look to the usually dull scene. The 
trees in St. Andrew’s kirk-yard, as seen 
from the end of the wynd, looked so 
green, and the sky so blue and beauti- 
ful, that Meggie’s heart overflowed. 
Bursting into a flood of tears, she cried 
out, “O dear Mistress Janet! how’ll 
ever I leave this lovely wynd? I ne’er 
kenned afore how I loved these auld 
houses and their brick chimneys ; nor the 
peep I got o’ St. Andrew’s, wi’ its trees 
and its graves. I’d quite forgot that I 
was leavin’ the place where I was born-ed, 
and where a’ them that loved me died. 
The Highlands can ne’er be sa bonnie 
as the wynd that God has gi’en us for 
our ain; and I think I’ll e’en ’bide here 
now, and guard the house, and gang to 
schule and to the catechisms, till ye re- 
turn in time o’ the cauld.” 

“ But, Meggie, we'll na’ go wi’out ye,” 
said Mistress Janet; “for it’s half for 
yer sake that I’m goin’, —to give ye a 
sight o’ God’s great world, and a breath 
o’ his sea air. I’ve ever thought since 
I had ye, bairn, that the dull wynd was 
a lone place to rear ye in, and, for yer 
sake, was glad to get awa’ for a season ; 
and now ye’re breakin’ yer heart at yer 
gude fortun’ !” 

«Qh! but look down on the people 
now, dear Mistress Janet, and tell me 
who the poor things will ha’ to love 
them and pray God to bless them when 
we're awa’,” asked Meggie, sobbing. 
“ ]’m afeared some o’ ’em will die when 
-we’re na’ here to nurse and comfort 
2em.” 

Tammas laughed at this uncalled-for 
gratitude ; but his aunt said, ‘ Poor, 
kind lambie! It’s sma’ things they’ve 
ever done for ye ; and still ye ca’ them 
friends, and love their souls. But God 
is as near them, and his ear and his 
heart is as open to them, when we're 
awa’, or dead, as now: ye may safely 
leave them a’ wi’ the Lord and dear Mr. 
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Adair. And I ha’ faith that we’ll find 
them a’ living when we return.” 

“And might I run and tell them a’ 
that I’m leavin’ them in sic gude hands 
while I’m awa’ ?” asked Meggie. 

“ Ay,” replied Tammas, looking at 
the ponderous watch his father had 
loaned him for the journey, and which 
was hung from his neck bya steel chain 
strong enough to bind his truant dogs 
at home. ‘Ye can ha’ an hour, lassie, 
to run about amang these*savages be- 
low; and, while ye’re at it, commend 
them to the mercy o’ the. gude menister 
in yer absence.” 

Poor Meggie wiped away her tears; 
and, after having arrayed herself in her 
best attire, she set forth on her kind 
errand. When she left the flowers with 
Donnie’s mother, she said, “I’ve been 
ower sad about leavin’ ye, after a’ yer 
kindness to me: but I’ve put ye into 
the hands o” the Lord till I be back 
again to look after ye mysel’ ; and Ill 
pray for ye every day at the goin’-down 
o’ the sun; and I’m just sure the 
Lord’ll hear me, and keep ye safe. And 
don’t forget to love me, or my heart’ll 
break.” 

Poor Mrs. Marchie folded the child 
to her heart, and dropped tears on her 
head, as she said, “God go wi’ ye, 
bairn, and bring ye safe back to light up 
the wynd again !” 

Then Meggie ran from house to 
house, saying, “ Fareweel, dear nee- 
bors! I’m leavin’ ye a’ wi’ the Lord till 
I get back to see to ye again mysel’.” 
And, when this was done, she went to 
Mr. Adair’s to say a last word to him. 
Standing before him in his pleasant 
library, she said, “And ye’ll promise 
me, sir, to look after my people, and to 
pray wi’ them if they’re sick?” 

“Yes, my good child; and, if they’re 
not sick, I will do so,” replied the gen- 
tleman. “And, if there is any thing 
else I can do for you to make your visit 
a happy one, I will do it.” 
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“Weel, weel, sir,’ said Meggie, 


hanging her head in confusion, “if I 
was just sure Mistress Janet wad think 
right, I’d say another word to ye.” 

“Say it, my child: she knows I am 
your friend,” said Mr. Adair. 

“Weel, sir, ve been aft thinkin’ 
if the Lord o’ glory had made me a 
kirk menister, wi’ sic a fine home, and 
sic a world o’ books, and plenty 0’ time, 
I’d do a deal more for poor people in 
‘wynds’ and ‘closes’ than ye do. I 
think I’d let the gran’ ones rest a bit, 
and look after themsels, if I couldn’t do 
a’. They ken the way to heaven, and ha’ 
time to look after their souls: but oh! 
sir, my people that works among the 
smut and cinders, and their wives and 
bairns, that fares poor and gets abuse 
fra’ them, ha’ sore need o’ love and 
pity ; and ye can ne’er ken how precious 
their souls is in the sight 0’ the Lord.” 

“ But my dear child,” said Mr. Adair, 
the color rising in his cheeks, “you 
know I go to the poorest place when- 
ever they send for me.” 

“ Ay, dear sir: but the sad thing is 
that they dinna ken their need o’ help, 
and sa will never send ’less they’re just 
dyin’; and then some o’ the worst 0’ 
?em believes that a kirk menister can 
crowd ’em into heaven at the ’leventh 
hour almost agin their will. But, sir, 
ye and me, wha kens the Lord, are wiser 
than that, and sa should be ever teachin’ 
them anes, and prayin’ for them, whether 
they thanks us orno. Now, dear, prom- 
ise me ye’ll look after my people till I 
comes back to them.” 

“ Meggie, I will visit and pray with 
every family in McKenzie’s Wynd be- 
fore a week passes,” replied the gentle- 
man, “both for your sake and their 
own.” 

“Q dear menister! a week is very 
long ; and the whole o’ them would have 
time to die in it,” replied Meggie. 

“Tl visitas many of them as possi- 
ble before I sleep, dear child,” said Mr. 
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Adair ; “and I’ll tell them all how you 
love them. And now, if they are to 
turn the key at eleven o’clock, it’s time 
you were off, lassie ; and God go with 
you, and bring you safely back!” 

Meggie had looked on the waters in 
the harbor; but she had no idea of 
their extent or their color till she found 
herself seated on a coil of rope on 
board the lugger. She folded her hands 
in mute admiration, and exclaimed, as 
the city faded from their vision, ‘‘O 
friends ! if the Lord o’ glory holds these 
seas in the hollow o’ his hand, he’s pow- 
erfuler and kinder e’en than I had 
thought him before.” 

“ Ah, lassie! the mair we see 0’ his 
works and his providence, the greater 
will he appear to us,” said Mistress 
Janet. ‘Every hour opens new views 
o’ his power and his love. Ye ha’ hith- 
erto seen only a sma’ bit 0’ a smoky 
‘town: now ye’re looking on the sea 
that he has poured out fra’ his chambers 
on high, dearie. Ere long, ye’ll see the 
glorious hills and streams, and the quiet 
lochs and burns, o’ the Highlands ; and 
yet a’ that will na’ be a peep at his won- 
derfw’ works. If ye could walk o’er the 
whole arth, and sail o’er every sea, ye’d 
then ha’ only begun to see his works ; 
and, if ye could visit every planet above, 


. ye’d still ha’ but a glimpse o’ his might 


and his majesty.” 

Then the good woman opened her lit- 
tle pocket Bible, and read the passages 
she had marked referring to the sea. 
Tammas listened respectfully ; and now 
and then a rough tar would linger near 
to hear again the words he had heard in 
childhood at the ingle-side, and had, 
perhaps, almost forgotten. 

The distance was not great; but the 
lugger, besides being heavily laden, was 
not a model sailer. When night set in, 
a storm rose, and the winds shrieked 
through the rigging in a way to send 
terror to those unused to the sea. The 
thunder roared over the waters; and 
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every moment the poor cabin was 
lighted up with flashes from the heavy 
clouds. The captain went down again 
and again to look at his compass, evi- 
dently fearing that he might go ashore 
on the rocky coast. Tammas could not 
rest, but spent his time watching from 
the gangway the angry sky and billows. 
At length, going below, he 
broke the silence by asking, 
“ Ye are surely not sleepin’, 
ye twa, when this storm is 
abroad?” 

“ Na, Tammas: I’mawak’, 
and communing wi’ Him 
wha hath the power 0’ life 
and death,” replied Mistress 4 
Janet. 

“ And is the lassie sleep- 
in’ throughout a’?” asked 
Tammas, 

“ Ay, she can afford to 
sleep, Tammas ; for, come 
what will, she’s safe, dear 
lambie!”’ replied Mistress \ 
Janet. 

« It’s ower strange,” said , 
the young man, “that some = 
that’s been reared in the 
nurture and admonition 0’ 
the Lord from the cradle up 
*bides careless 0’ the soul, 
when uncared-for anes like 
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neebors about the soul, they're fain to 
reply, ‘I’m na heathen to be spurred up 
to look after my soul. Was I na’ born 


in the Kirk o’ Scotland, and reared wi’ 
the Bible lyin’ ever before my eyes ?’ 
Poor things! the Word is too aft be- 
fore their eyes, but not hidden in their 
hearts. 


Men will go down to woe, 


yon is given the place o’ - 


sons and daughters in the 
Lord’s house.” 

“Na, Tammas: it is na’ strange. 
Does na’ the word o’ the Lord say, 
‘They that are whole need not a phy- 
sician, but they that are sick’? Ye, lad- 
die, ha’ health and beauty and home 
and frinds and plenty, and the Honor 
o’ all wha ken ye; and the Enemy o’ all 
good sings ye to sleep, asking, ‘What 
need ye mair?’ ‘ They shall come fra’ 
the east and the west.’ Self-righteous- 
ness, laddie, has slain mair victims in 
Scotland than has ignorance. Why, 
when I’m moved to speak to my poor 
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Tammas, fra’ blessed Scotland, as weel 
as fra’ the dark places o’ the earth 
where his name is not known, The 
first shall be last, and the last first, ye. 
ken. And here is ye, that were prayed 
for long years afore ye were born, walk- 
in’ in spiritual, blindnéss, and my poor 
lambie, outside any fauld, just walkin’ 
in the light o’ life, and watchin’ for the 
will o? Him she loves to obey.” 

“ What do ye mean, auntie, by sayin’ 
I was prayed for afore I was born?” 
asked Tammas. “Surely none would 
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be sa daft as to pray for them that were 
not?” 

“ Weel, laddie, I’ll tell ye. My gran’- 
faither was a brave auld saint o’ God, 
wha used to go fra’ house to house 
amang his ain children for forty years, 
— fra’ the time my gran’mither died till 
God called himsel’ home when past 
ninety. Him it was that led family 
prayer wherever he’d be. I weel re- 
member his reverent mien and noble 
form, wi’ the long white locks hanging 
o’er his shoulders, as he bowed_ before 
the Lord; for he said alway, ‘ My hoary 
head is my crown o’ glory, and nane 
shall rob me o’t.’ -I mind his prayers 
sa weel now, that I often find mysel’ 
repeating them as my ain; and ane pe- 
tition he alway lifted was this: ‘As 
thou hast blessed me, O Lord! wi’ thy 
salvation, so do thou bless my children 
and my children’s children: may they 
be a seed to serve thee till the last 0’ 
the race is safe in glory!’ That was 
lang ere yer faither was a grown man ; 
and yet, ye see, those prayers were 
offered for ye, laddie. I ken not o’ ane 
o all his descendants that has na’ 
chosen the Lord for his portion save 
yersel’, dear ; and I trust the day’s na’ 
far distant when ye’ll do the same.” 

Tammas made no reply, but went up 
on deck again to look on the troubled 
waters, hoping to see light breaking 
from the blackness above. He stood 
there looking upward with anxious 
heart, and wishing that he, like the 
humble ones below, were hidden in 
that pavilion where danger can not 
come. 

The morning rose bright and beauti- 
ful over the sea, restless and foaming 
from the effects of the storm. The 
speed of the lugger under a fair wind, 
the flapping of the sails in the breeze, 
the flight of sea-birds overhead, and the 
merry song of the glad sailor, or Meg- 
gie, gave charms to the day which 
far exceeded those of the previous one. 
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She sang her pleasant hymns as freely 
as if alone in “ the wee roomie” in the 
wynd, and chatted with the sailors as if 
she had known them a lifetime. 

When the sun was sinking in a bed 
of purple and gold, they began to see 
signs of life on the shore; and after 
passing several small fishing-hamlets, 
and getting glimpses of towers and 
steeples and warehouses, they drew 
near the port for which they had sailed. 
Meggie was sorry to leave the lovely 
sea and the new friends she had made 
on the lugger: and when they were 
moored, and about to leave, she passed 
round in artless innocence, shaking 
hands with the captain and his men, and 
saying to each, ‘‘ Ye must love the Lord, 
and na’ forget me; ” or, “God be gude 
to ye till I sail wi’ ye again in the 
autumn!” 

As the humble trio left the lugger, the 
men looked after them with interest: 
and one said, “ Weel, they’re ordinar’- 
lookin’ folk ; but yon lassie they ha’ wi’ 
them is na common ane. I canna’ just 
mak’ out whether she’s wondrous. wise 
ora wee bit wantin’ in wits ; but, which- 
ever, she’ll see heaven afore most 0’ 
us.” 

“A neebor lad” was awaiting the lit- 
tle party on the wharf, with a dog-cart 
drawn by a stout but most stupid-look- 
ing pony; and, with glad hearts, they 
set off for “the hame-cot,” a distance 
of several miles on a road running 
most of the way in sight of the sea. 

If the dull wynd was lovely to the 
grateful Meggie, we may imagine her 
joy as she neared the fine estate of the 
earl, on which the McVeys lived, — 
hills clothed with verdure of the in- 
tensest green, fields gay with gowans 
(Scottish daisies), and roadside and 
burn, smiling a welcome to them in the 
heather-blossoms so dear to the High- 
land heart. Meggie clapped her hands 
with delight, and cried again and again, 
“Qh, but what a bonnie, bonnie world 
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is this! How ever will I love it 
enough ?” 

They passed the auld gray kirk, half 
covered with ivy, and surrounded by 
thousands of graves, — among which the 
wild bee and butterfly were flitting, and 
among whose cypress and yew trees the 
happy birds were singing, — and came in 
full view of the abbey, —a ruin famous 
in the Highlands, and around which 
hang a thousand legends of mystery and 
superstition. The only certainty about 
it was that it was once a highly-endowed 
Popish abbey, whose recluses claimed 
the best blood in Scotland, and who had 
given up all the innocent joys of the 
outer world for the monotony and se- 
verity which promised a reward above 
for doing nothing below. 

“Here we'll ha’ a ramble on the mor- 
row, lassie,” said the good-natured 
Tammas ; “and I'll teil ye monie a tale 
o’ men prisoned here against their will, 
and show ye the graves where they are 
sleepin’, and many wonderfu’ bits o’ 
larnin’ that the centuries has left us.” 

As they passed the cottages covered 
with thatch and moss and ivy, and 
heard the voices of women talking to 
their returning cows, and of children in 
their play, Meggie touched Mistress 
Janet’s arm, and whispered, “Oh! but 
I think now the Highlands is far, far 
bonnier than the wynd; and, only that 
there’ll be nane to look after the poor 
bairnies there, I’d ask ye to ’bide here 
for ever.” 

The welcome at the cottage was 
hearty and sincere; and Meggie was 
taken at once into the family of grown 
folk as their child. And this infusion of 
new life gave another charm to Mistress 
Janet’s presence. Their visit was to be 
a short one at the cottage, as Tammas 
was impatient to be off with his sheep 
to the islands: so each day’s pleasures 
were laid out that night before they 
slept. And, after prayers, Meggie, half 
bewildered by these new scenes and 
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strange stories, went to her pillow to 
dream that the auld man named “ Pope” 
had come to the Highlands with a great 
army to rebuild the abbey, and to im- 
prison the people, till Tammas, by his 
gran’ wisdom, blew him awa’ like the 
thistle-down she had seen for the first 
time by the cottage-door. 

‘Meggie was up with the lark, and had 
the joy of seeing the swallows, that 
built and brooded under the thatch of 
the roof, fly forth for their morning meal, 
and to hear them twitter forth their in- 
structions to the tiny housekeepers they 
left at home. She was allowed to take 
a little wooden noggin, and go out to the 
cow-yard with Tammas’s mother, and to 
try her hand at milking; and, after fail- 
ing at this, to succeed in feeding the 
noisy family of “Granny Cluck,” — an 
old hen, which (so Tammas. said) had 
reigned over the poultry or Moss-hill cot 
for ten generations, — hen-generations, 
of course. Oh the breakfast of oat- 
meal-porridge and home-milk, served 
on wooden’ plates, and eaten with horn 
spoons! Was ever any food so deli- 
cious before ? 

After breakfast, the sheep were to be 
salted and watered; and Tammas, to 
whom Meggie’s ignorance of country 
life, as well as her general innocence, 
were very amusing, came to take her to 
the far-away pastures to pass the day 
with him. The good mother prepared 
a frugal meal, which they took with 
them, and set off as happy as the earl’s 
young folk who passed them in a gaudy 
equipage on their way to town. 

Tammas was now going to gather 
his flocks from their several pastures, to 
be ready to set off with them, on the ap- 
pointed day, for the islands: so he ex- 
pected to return home at nightfall, lead- 
ing nearly a thousand sheep, each one 
of whom knew the voice of the shep- 
herd, and followed him. Meggie was 
wild with joy, and seemed that day more 
like other children than ever before. 
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Their way led past the ruin; and 
Tammas lingered there a few moments 
to show Meggie a little of its wonders. 
The walls which were standing were so 
thick, that two horses could be driven 
abreast on them. The jagged top of 
the wall was covered with ivy and grass, 
and with wild-flowers, whose seeds had 
been brought there on the wings of 
the wind or in the beaks of birds, mak- 
ing it look like a hanging-garden. 

Tammas and Meggie entered the in- 
closure by climbing over masses of fallen 
stone. Within were piles of granite 
lying where one wing after another had 
fallen. There was one wing more per- 
fect than the others, and from the seams 
between the flag-stones rank grass 
rose and bloomed; while all about the 
ruin the thistle thrust out its points, 
while it bloomed in beauty, as if invit- 
ing like a friend, and threatening like a 
foe. Against the wall of this wing was 
a large marble font, black by long ex- 
posure to the air, and now filled with the 
water which had fallen in the last night’s 
storm. In this wall, and on either side 
the font, were two deep, rough apertures 
like very small closets, which Tammas 
pointed out to Meggie, saying, “ This 
font and these twa niches ha’ wondrous 
stories connected wi’ them, which I will 
tell ye some day when we’re a’ settled 
and quiet on the island.” 

““Gudeness me! But I would ne’er 
wait till then to hear. When. I’ve 
plucked a handfw’ o’ the red flowers that 
grow fra’ out these stanes, I’d fain hear 
it: and ye will lose na time; for we'll 
be walkin’ on to the pasture, and ye can 
talk as weel as I can listen.” 

“Weel,” began Tammas, “ Ill tell ye 
a tale, then, about the font. This place 
was a church, and a monastery too, in 
the years lang, lang gone, —afore our 
great- great-gran’faithers were born; 
and in this very font the people were 
baptized.” 
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“ Gude me ! —afore our faithers were 
born?” cried Meggie. 

“Ay; and the priests wha ha’ been 
dead hundreds and hundreds o’ years 
put their hand in the water here just as 
we are doin’ now,” said Tammas. “ But 
changes cam’, and the Romish churches 
were put down in Scotland; and then 
this gran’ abbey fell to decay. Some 
foolish people thought to show their zeal 
for God by peltin’ the gran’ stained glass 
windows wi’ stanes, and brakin’ up the 
fine carved images about the altar ; and 
they wrought ruin here lang afore auld 
Time began the work. Now, that was 
sinfu’; for God loves a’ that is beauti- 
fu’, whether made by his ain hand or by 
the hand he has made for man: and he 
forbids waste too; and this was a fear- 
fu’ waste o’ beauty.” 

“But, Tammas, was it na’ right in 
them to smash up the images that was 
prayed to in place o’ God?” asked 
Meggie with wondering eyes. 

“Na,” replied Tammas: “it was sin 
against themsel’s, and against God, and 
against us that followed them. I’d gi’e 
a’ I possess to ha’ ane o’ the things 
these ruffians cast into the sea fra’ the 
top o’ yonder crag. It was sin to 
worship images and pictures; but it 
was na sin toadmire them. Even yet, 
there are things found here that are 
worth gold to scholars that love the 
past.” Here Tammas saw he was get- 
ting ahead, of his companion, and at 
once came back to her level, saying, 
“ When I' was a sma’ lad, Meggie, I 
was wild about the curious things that 
had been found here. I used to spend 
whole days digging for bones and coin, 
and even jewels, that I heard had been 
buried beneath the floors o’ the abbey 
in its days o’ pride. 1 ha’ a few bits, 
that I’ll show ye when we go home, that 
I’ve found, or bought o’ other lads.” 

“Ay; but about the font. Ye are 
forgettin’ that, Fammas,” said Meggie. 
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“Weel,” replied the young man, 
“years upon years ago, a poor daft 
lassie used to wander about the country, 
getting bread and shelter fra’ the merci- 
ful. She called this. ruin her ‘castle,’ 
and thought she was a grand lady with 
many people to serve her, and heaps of 
gold at her command. She had a large 
black dog, which she called ‘ Royal 
George.’ Whenever she was in this 
neighborhood, she spent much time 
here digging for little relics, which she 
always carried to the menister, wha was 
very kind to her, and very fond o’ rare 
things. 

“ Once, when ‘ Merry Madge,’ as she 
called hersel’, had been missing for a, 
long time, her dog suddenly appeared at 
the manse, and cried and howled so, that 
he annoyed the family, wha thought him 
a strange dog. When the menister 
went out to pelt him off, he saw that 
he was Royal George, and offered 
him food. But the poor fellow would 
not touch the meat, but kept running to 
the gate, and then back to the menister, 
into whose face he looked with anxiety 
almost human. At last, he took hold of 
the skirt 0’ his gown, and drew him 
gently toward the road. The good man 
called to his wife, wha stood looking at 
the dog, ‘Bring my hat! I must go 
wi’ Royal George ; for some evil has 
surely befallen Merry Madge.’ 

“Royal George led him on, whining 
as he went, till they reached this ruin. 
Then, taking his gown lightly between 
his teeth, he led him up to this font. 
And what think you he saw there?” 

«Gold, maybe, and images, that the 
daft body had dug up,” replied Meggie 
with shining eyes. 

“ Na, but a wee, wee, helpless babie,” 
replied Tammas. “It was doubtless 
poor Madge’s child: but she had na 
wit enough left to care for it; or mayhap 
she went aff for food, and forgot to re- 
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turn to it. The faithfu’ dog, wha had 
been the companion o’ her tramps for 
monie a year, thought the matter o’er, na 
doubt, and decided that the baby needed . 
his care the most, and so ’bode by it 
till he put it into the hand o’ the gude 
menister. Then he was aff; and the 
next was heard o’ him he was tramping 
the country wi’ his poor mistress again.” 

“Oo! gudeness me! but yon was 
fearfu’! And what cam’ o’ the darlin’ 
baby ?” asked Meggie. 

“Oh! the menister and the earl took 
it in hand, and it got.both school and 
college ; and then, when a man, he went 
aff to India, where hewgot fearfu’ rich. 
When he began to grow gray, he cam’ 
hame and told who he was, and poured 
bags o’ gold at the feet o’ the magis- 
trates wherewith to build a gran’ insti- 
tute for the helpless aged and wee anes 
This was in gratitude for 
the help he got here, though his early 
friends were a’ dead by this time.” 

* And what did they wi’ a’ that gold?” 
asked Meggie. 

“Oh! they built the place he bid 
them wi’ costly stone, and ornamented 
it wi’ lofty pillars, and put on the front 
o’t an image o’ himsel’ in stone, wi’ 
many tottering auld bodies on one hand, 
and wee bairns on the other, and him 
holding out a purse to the old anes, 
and loaves o’ bread to the bairns. The 
morrow I’ll tak’ ye in the dog-cart to see 
it; and then ye’ll remember the cold, 
marble bed where the ‘ Major’ lay when 
he was a baby. Ye see, Meggie, that 
a friendless chield may mak’ a gran’ 
and noble grown-up body.” 

That day, Meggie learned more of 
Nature among the flocks on the hills 
than she ever knew before, and carried 
a happy heart with her, when, crook in 
hand, she aided Tammas in housing the 
sheep in the great fold near the cottage 
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THE APOSTLE OF GREENLAND. 


FROM “GOOD WORDS.” 


Two days steaming along the Nor- 
way coast, in the weekly mail-packet 
from Throndhjem to Hammerfest, past 
the steep cliffs and distant mountain 
ridges and crags that rise out of dark- 
green woods, and silent, narrow lochs 
that pierce far up into the land; in and 
out among the countlessislands of count- 
less shapes that lie like some vast break- 
water across the wash of the North At- 
lantic, and over the arctic circle, into the 
sweep of lonely arctic seas, while the 
rock-fast land fronts the billows with a 
sterner face, and the spruce yields to 
the fir, and the fir to the birch and the 
alder, and for pastures and cornfields 
there is the gleam of ice and snow ; and 
on the third day the steamer shoots 
across the blue west Fjord to the strange 
island labyrinth of the Lofoten. There, 
far up in the mysterious North (for, 
among the Lofoten, there are two weeks 
when the sun never sets), lies this “row 
of sharks’ teeth,” — lofty peaks of rock 
that descend for the most part sheer 
down into the waves without strand or 
beach, streaked with veins of grass and 
scraggy underwood, and divided from 
one another by winding channels of deep 
sombre sea, often not broader than a 
river ; and on one of these, nestling in 
the shelter of a jagged mountain as it 
curves towards the west, and fronting 
the mainland and the smoother waters, 
there is the hamlet of Vaagen, a few 
wooden fisher-houses, bright and warm 
to look at, but otherwise not noticeable. 

More than a century and a half ago, 
in the year 1707, a new minister had en- 
tered the parsonage beside the little 
church, with charge over the hamlet 
and the scattered houses on the upland 
(where the cattle-bells revealed the pas- 
ture that the rocks concealed), and the 
life that came and went in this secluded 


seaboard parish. Hans Egede was 
scarcely one and twenty when he left the 
University of Copenhagen, and settled 
there among the rocks and snows and 
the few scattered fishermen and farmers 
that made up his congregation, and 
brought to him Gertrude Rask to be his 
wife ; but he felt neither loneliness nor 
privation in the work about him. It 
was his simple ambition to follow Christ, 
and to set him before his flock ; and as, 
in this teaching and spirit, he had the 
hearty sympathy of his wife, and God 
gave the hearts of the people into their 
hand, they lived in great thankfulness 
and content. It was then, that, in the 
long winter-evenings, he would read in 
certain ancient chronicles a tale of other 
centuries, when the ships of the old vi- 
kings swept the stormy seas about his 
home, swept with their heroes into soft- 
er southern waters, and left there their 
little colonies of brave, strong-willed, 
strong-limbed adventurers to settle and 
fight and rule, until the name of the 
Norsemen filled Europe with wonder 
and awe. Norseman himself, his pulse 
beat quicker as he listened to the fresh 
quaint story-telling of the old sagas. 
But what touched him most was to read 
how his fathers were conquered by a 
stronger than they; of the quiet and 
steadfast progress of the gospel as it 
crept from land to land; of the lonely, 
peaceful men that carried it at hazard 
of their lives; the fierce conflict that it 
bred as the North rose against it in 
defense of its old gods; and how the 
grim warriors bowed their heads at last, 
and turned the sword that had fought 
against Christ to fight for him against 
the heathen. Then, also, as he read, 
there was wakened within him the 
thought that changed the purpose of his 
life. 
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For it was written how that Eric the 
Red, sea-king and pirate, was banished 
for three years from Iceland for some 
misdeed, and, setting forth at the head 
of a few followers, came by chance 
upon an unknown shore ; then, when his 
exile was expired, brought back the news 
of a Green Land, rich in pastures and 
pleasant woods, richer even than Ice- 
land, where “ the rivers were thick with 
fish, and the grass dropped butter,” — 
which so took the fancy of his country- 
men, that five and twenty ships of them 
returned with him, and the land was 
settled ; and how in the year ooo, when 
fifteen years had gone, Leif, the son of 
Eric, spent the winter in Norway at the 
court of King Olaf Tryggveson, whose 
residence in Dublin had brought him 
under the influence of Irish Christianity, 
and whose zeal would not suffer Leif to 
return unbaptized, nor without a priest ; 
“who taught and christened all the in- 
habitants of the country,” and even 
Eric himself, for all his storm of threats 
at the beginning; and how, when this 
religious change was accomplished after 
the rapid and high-handed fashion of 
the time, the Christian population mul- 
tiplied till there were many villages and 
churches, and even convents, a cathe- 
dral, and a bishop; and then, in 1406, 
Greenland disappeared from history. 
From the time when the last bishop 
was sent over, there was no communi- 
cation with Norway: the ice had closed 
round, so that it was not even known if 
Bishop Henry was dead or alive, when 
Bishop Andrew went out to take his 
place, and never returned. Nor could 
any one tell what had become of Eric’s 
flourishing colony, that had once sup- 
plied cheese and butter to the royal ta- 
ble, and to which none but the king’s 
ships had a right to sail. 

The young minister was troubled. 
What had become of these countrymen 
of his? Had the Christian religion 
worn out? and was Greenland only a 
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heathen waste? What had happened 
during centuries of isolation behind 
those barriers of ice? Was there no 
one to call the poor people back to God ? 
and must they be left to perish without 
help ? 

Brooding over this idea till it became 
insupportable, there sprang up timidly an- 
other thought beside it, — that he would 
himself go out in search of that strange, 
lost land. He seems, at first, to have 
been almost afraid to entertain it. There 
was then little of the missionary enter- 
prise that pervades the modern Church. 
After the Reformation, Protestants had 
other work to do, — work theological and 
ecclesiastical, that absorbed their ener- 
gies, and concentrated them at home; 
and, while the revival of Romanism 
worked itself out in brilliant efforts to 
conquer the Pagan world of the East 
for Rome, Protestantism was fighting 
in some countries for bare existence, 
and in others building up systems of 
doctrine, and laying the foundation of 
those great Christian communities, by 
which, in due time, that still uncon- 
quered Pagan world would be won for 
Christ. 

Egede was distrustful, not only from 
modesty, but from conscious lack of 
support, and from the singular and re- 
pelling character of his design. Of all 
missions, this would be the least attrac- 
tive and the most arduous. He was but 
young; the parish furnished him with 
abundant service for God; his family 
was a tie to it; and he was only a poor 
country minister. He entered on a pe- 
riod of great excitement and perplexity. 
One day, he was clear that he must go; 
the next, he was all doubt: sometimes he 
imagined it was self-will; sometimes 
he felt it was the call of God. When 
he was ready to leave all, and follow 
Christ, a sickening apprehension would 
come over him, that he was deserting 
the trust committed to him in the minis- 
try ; or he would be overpowered by in- 
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ability to face the parting from his peo- 
ple and his home, or by the dread of 
ridicule and failure. “To bring happi- 
ness to these miserable men,” he says, 
“drew me to the one side: the fear of 
peril, of presumption, and my duty to 
others, drew me to the other.” He 
speaks of inward trouble, of frequent 
prayer (“I cried without ceasing to 
God”), of a darkness upon which he 
was always wanting light. He was so 
full of doubt and indecision, that he did 
not venture to communicate his thoughts 
even to his wife, but bore their burden 
in secret until he could have confidence 
to utter them openly. Yet it was evi- 
dent that a decision was coming. He 
was quietly gathering information from 
the whalers. His abstracted manner and 
sad expression were noticed by all the 
hamlet: when his inquiries were most 
discouraging, his thoughts gave him no 
rest, but rather grew to be so vivid, 
that he relates how, in a vision, a crowd 
of Greenlanders hemmed him round, 
and cried, “O man whom God _ has 
blessed, pity us!” And once, when he 
had tried to banish the idea from his 
mind, he found it was impossible ; that 
he might as well let it have its way. 
And so, timidly, but with a purpose 
clearer and deeper than he was aware, 
he sought to make his project known. 
He had overcome the difficulty in him- 
self; but he was now to face another. 
He had taken the good old Bishop of 
Bergen into his confidence, to make 
sure of winning a hearing from the 
king ; and the bishop had not only en- 
couraged him, but talked of his inten- 
tion to those about him, so that the 
news was carried through the town, and 
thence to Vaagen, where it broke upon 
the parish like a thunder-clap, and there 
rose a great outcry. The peasantry and 
fishermen thought their minister was 
crazed ; his kindred came to reason him 
out of what they called his folly; his 
aged mother besought him not to bring 
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down her gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave; his mother-in-law denounced 
him as the destroyer of her daughter’s 
happiness ; his very wife, clasping her 
children to her bosom, besought him, 
for their innocent sakes, to forbear his 
barbarous design. ‘‘ No, Egede,” she 
criéd, “I will not believe it: you will 
not offer up your poor little faithful wife 
and these children to certain destruc- 
tion.” Fora while he stood out firm, 
his heart aching behind the brave, calm 
words he spoke. It would be easier 
for his people to find a minister than for 
Greenland to finda missionary. He felt 
that Jesus was calling him. And had not 
Jesus said, “ My sheep know my voice, 
and they follow me”? Had he not said, 
“He who loveth father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me”? These 
were truths that did not then reach the 
mother’s heart, and which Egede him- 
self had only reached through a pro- 
tracted struggle; and the wife’s heart 
was hurt. Her husband’s secrecy was 
not the way to win her confidence, but 
to rouse her jealousy of a plan which 
others were the first to know. He tried 
a compromise ; of which the only result 
was, that each shrank back from the 
other, to brood over what neither dared 
to utter. Who can wonder, or harshly 
blame her, if her faith did not rise at 
once to the solitary hight that'was de- 
manded; if, like her neighbors, she 
drew back from the desperateness, and 
then nameless horrors, of an expedition 
to the frozen seas ; if the anxiety of her 
affection led her to see in the parsonage 
the home God had made for them, and 
in Greenland only madness and tempta- 
tion? Who can be surprised, if at last, 
when joy had flown from the parsonage, 
his wife prevailed? He promised he 
would make no effort that she did not 
sanction. The old sunshine came back ; 
and he felt happy, that, as he thought, 
he was done with his dream for ever. 
The rest of that story is curiously 
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suggestive. Misgivings now began to 
cross his wife; the peace and gladness 
of their home were invaded by slander ; 
the people grew cold, suspicious, and 
changed; and the irritations thrown in 
her way increased to such a pitch, that 
she became anxious to leave the place 
for which she had sacrificed her hus- 
band. Meanwhile, as he read one day 
in his study, the words in Matthew 
came upon him with overwhelming pow- 
er: “He that taketh not his cross, and 
followeth after me, is not worthy of me: 
he that findeth his life shall lose it, and 
he that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it.’ His dream of rest in a Nor- 
way parsonage was. broken for ever. 
Agitated by profound emotions, over- 
come with shame for his weakness, dis- 
tracted by the promise he had made his 
wife, he scarcely knew what to do, and 
begged of God that either he would 
drive the mission entirely from his 
thoughts, or would incline his wife to it. 
With a strange, keen earnestness, he 
watched her struggles, and overheard 
her bitter cries for help; until at last, 
one day, she flung her arms about his 
neck, and begged him to forgive her 
faint-heartedness and unbelief. “ Hence- 
forth and for ever I am entirely thine, 
and thy God is my God; thy faith is my 
faith ; and where thou goest I will go. 
Death alone can divide us.” Itwas the 
finger of God, Egede said; and from 
that day husband and wife stood side 
by side, the one as resolute and brave 
as the other. 

Another trial was passed: but there 
were yet trials in store ; nor can we say 
they were not needed for a work so iso- 
lated and unlikely. He who would do 
it should have a faith that would bear 
many strains ; and the severest were to 
come. Egede’s resignation was) soon 
in the bishop’s hands, and soon accept- 
ed; and those who blamed him: had 
their revenge. They said he was pur- 
suing his own gains under pretense of 
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a mission; he was infected by the love 
of notoriety; he found he could not 
succeed in his own country. Yet a bet- 
ter spirit prevailed ; and when an aged 
man, in the name of the congregation, 
pleaded with the minister to remain, set 
before him the pleasant retrospect of 
pleasant work, and promised him dou- 
ble affection and regard, it cost hima 
struggle to reply. Had his wife not 
been by, he confesses that his courage 
would have sunk; but, once persuaded 
she was right, she was even bolder than 
he ; and strengthened by’God, he writes, 
and with her to help him, he was able 
to go through the pain of farewell, and 
to leave the little church, to which the 
people crowded with streaming eyes 
and many a rough grasp of the hand 
that was meant to atone for hard words, 
while young and old heaped blessings 
on themas they went. Tender thoughts 
must have slipped into his mind as the 
sharp rocks faded away, and the boat 
turned toward the south; and there may 
have been regrets deeper and sadder 
than would be confessed. A life so 
simple and beloved could ‘not be lived 
ten years within such narrow limits, and 
among such near acquaintance, without 
leaving behind it many memories from 
which it was hard to break; and every 
shape and turn of cliff, and the fisher 
huts above the sea, and the paths he 
had trodden to the sick, would be left as 
if they were friends. But for nine of 
these years he had been wrestling with 
himself, — struggling for a great aim that 
brought him peace ; and in this supreme 
moment, when he was free to follow it, 
it absorbed him. His heart, he says, 
was almost light as he pushed off upon 
a voyage the end of which no man could 
foresee, but which was perilous and ill- 
omened enough to cause most men fore- 
boding. 

At Bergen, the great whaling port 
from which he must embark, he re- 
mained well-nigh four years, —a strange- 
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ly busy, hopeful time of plans that were 
no sooner made than unmade, and no 
soonerunmade than madeagain. There 
was no mission to provide the cost and 
to arrange details ; nor had he means 
of his own, nor wealthy sympathizers, — 
nothing but a few kind words from one 
or two kindly men, —and had to organize 
every thing from the beginning, and cre- 
ate the very society that would:sustain 
chim. So we see him with the scheme of 
a colony in his head, knocking from door 
to door, pleading, persuading, and prov- 
ing to the burghers that.it was their in- 
terest to open up a trade; offering to 
go out in any ship, if they would give 
him a passage; dwelling on that picture 
of their lost countrymen that had haunt- 


ed him for years: then, when it is all in. 


vain, and the whale-fishers shook their 
heads, and told him how it fared with 
the last colony that sailed thither from 
their harbor, and was captured by the 
French and carried into Dunkirk, we 
find him at Copenhagen, stirring up the 
Missionary College, where they beg him 
to wait for the “summer of peace,” 
since the war with Sweden is straining 
the exchequer; and “Alas!” as he adds, 
“there is no money to carry on the wars 
of the Lord.” Upon this,- nothing 
doubting, he makes his way to the king, 
and is kindly received, — even dining at 
the royal table ; and as the King of Swe- 
den is now dead in battle, and the sum- 
mer of peace has unexpectedly come, 
he carries back with him a royal sum- 
mons to the town-councilors of Bergen 
to meet and consult about the Green- 
land trade, which they do, but have so 
many stories to relate of the dangers of 
those seas, and of ships that have been 
crushed in the ice, and crews that have 
starved to death, and how some have 
been murdered by the savages, that they 
decide they will have no part in it. 
Whereupon he tries them one by one 
again; and at last rallies a few (per- 
haps, in the temper of the unjust judge, 
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because he wearied them), and does 
start a company; which is no sooner 
founded, than, almost on the same day, 
the chief merchant withdraws from it, 
and news arrives that the government 
can not grant the concession it demands. 
As this hope breaks like the rest, and 
the time passes,.and nothing is done, he 
begins again ; singles out those in whose 
hearts is the love of Christ; presses it 
upon them in his impetuous, fiery way ; 
and, throwing all that was left of his 
scanty savings into this final venture, is 
followed by others, —even distant cler- 
gymen and pious laymen over the coun- 
try sending in subscriptions to the little 
capital: so that, with fifteen hundred 
pounds thus got together, a ship is pur- 
chased, and-the bustle of preparation is 
begun. 

Altogether it is a singular and heroic 
spectacle, of which that busy Norway 
port was, for the most part, unconscious. 
There are not many narratives in mis- 
sions so touching as the story of those 
four years, through which we see the 
figure of young Egede haunting the 
streets and quays, till everybody gets to 
know and'wonder at him ; till the mer- 
chants shun him as a bore, and the sail- 
ors marvel with a kind of reverence as 
théy see him gazing wistfully after the 
departing ships; and, at the corners, men 
whisper that he has seen strange visions 
of the Lord, and tell how he left his par- 
ish, and gave up every thing to get to 
Greenland ; and how they have watched 
him go down to the forge with his little 
son, and take the hammer, and blow the 
bellows with the smith: for they say a 
man must learn to do for himself in 
those far countries. Four years of 
alternating hope and disappointment, yet 
unwearied pursuit of his one aim, al- 
though he hears that men call him a 
fool and a madman to give up his salary, 
and bring his family to starve there, as 
they surely will: for no one but himself 
would ever be such a fanatic as to go up 
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to the frozen snows in search of a few 
savages, — years during which he fails 
to inspire any one but his devoted wife 
with a particle of the enthusiasm that 
was consuming him, but brightened by 
her constancy and faith; for she is not 
less heroic than he. While their means 
are wasting away, she has not one word 
of reproach: when there is a gleam of 
encouragement, she says brightly, “I 
knew that our light affliction would’ be 
but for a moment.” He comes wearily 
home to tell her that their last hope is 
perished: and she rouses him, and says, 
“‘It is dark; but God dwells in the dark- 
ness.” When others speak toheragainst 
her husband, she says she does not hin- 
der what he does with a good conscience 
for God’s glory ; and whatever her hus- 
band desires, and God wills, she is con- 
tent. So now, not only content, but 
rejoicing (for the king sanctioned the 
expedition, and guaranteed a yearly in- 
come of forty-five pounds to, the mis- 
sionary), they hurried the preparations 
for departure. It was nearly thirteen 
years since the first seed of the work 
was sown: and there had not been much 
visible growth ; but it had grown down- 
wards, and struck such root in Egede’s 
heart, that it was like a part of himself. 


On the 3d of May, 1721, the little ex- 
pedition sailed out of the harbor of 
Bergen. Besides the ship ‘‘ Hope,” 
which carried Egede,,one vessel accom- 
panied them for the whale-fishing, and 
another to bring tidings home: and by 
the 12th of June they came in sight of 
land; but the sight was gloomy and 
chill. It was noticed that there was no 
cheery shout from the crews, nor any 
sign of gladness, or even relief, to be 
at the journey’s end. The vast, un- 
broken mass of ice reached out for miles 
into the sea: and as they coasted up 
and down, and found no opening, Egede 
thought, that, like Moses, he was only 
to see the land, but not to enter in ;.and 
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his heart sank.. Then a mighty storm 
arose, and they were tossed hither and 
thither, until the sailors grew weary and 
uutinous, and lifted up their voices for 
return, of which he would hear nothing, 
although the wind blew so fierce that the 
captain could not be heard, and a dark- 
ness almost like night wrapped the sky, 
and through the gloom they could see 
the masses of ice loosened by the waves, 


‘and tumbling with a horrible crash over 


each other. At last the wind fell, and 
they sailed in through an open channel 
to a new peril, as it seemed; for the field 
of ice on either side began to move to- 
ward them, cut off their retreat to the 
sopen sea, and threatened to crush their 
ship in its awful jaws. They lay for a 
whole day in hopeless peril of death. 
Egede was full of courage ; for he “ had 
thought over the way that God had led 
him,” and believed that he would be de- 
livered. As full of courage, his wife 
Gertrude went from one to another, and 
roused them from despair, and looked, 
as they said, like an angel with God’s 
peace streaming from her face ; and in 
the morning the peril was past. Yet it 
was not till the 3d of July that they 
effected a landing (with the loss of one 
ship, though the men were saved) on 
what is now known as Hope Island, on 
the west coast, and knelt down and 
thanked God. To others, the thanks- 
giving would have seemed out of place ; 
for no words could convey the impres- 
sion of desolation which the prospect 
left upon them. It seemed to be a land 
given over to waste and ice and snow. 
The stories of acorns as large as apples, 
of green pastures and fat cattle, wheat- 
fields and great woods, were as much 
fables as the legends of St. Thomas, or 
the mountains of gold and silver. Un- 
less. there was some region yet con- 
cealed, it was impossible to conceive 
how the ancient colonies subsisted, or 
where they lived; and it soon became 
plain that a deeper disappointment was 
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in store. The natives were not Norse- 
men, but another and inferior race, sav- 
age and degraded. The dream of find- 
ing the old colonies, of rebuilding the 
ruined churches, and thus bringing back 
the lost, —it was as a dream when one 
awaketh ; and the sharpness and bitter- 
ness of that disappointment may be 
well imagined. His enterprise had de- 
monstrated that the long neglect had 
done its work; and that, within a few 
days’ sail of Europe, a Christian people 
had been suffered to die out. Why 
should he not return? His mission 
had been avowedly to his own people ; 
and that was the side of it that had 
awakened his enthusiasm, and by which 
he had stirred others to help him. They 
might have sunk low enough; but they 
would be Norsemen still, and he would 
be wiping out the debt that had gath- 
ered through the centuries: but he 
found a tribe of another type, and with- 
out one tradition or interest in common ; 
“only,” he says, “a number of mean, 
wretched, and ignorant pagans, who live, 
and improve the land, according to their 
low capacity.” They were jesting still 
in Norway about the foolish, mad ro- 
mance on which he was imperiling his 
life ; but he was now to show the great- 
ness’ of his faith. His dream was’ bro- 
ken: so he said his work would begin ; 
and he would settle down among these 
Esquimaux, and learn their language, 
and preach Christ to them, and be what 
he had hoped to be to the rest ; for it 
was God’s will. ; 

The first undertaking was to build a 
house, — a work which attracted the na- 
tives, until they found it was to be a 
permanent settlement ; when they made 
signs that the strangers would be fro- 
zen, and, seeing them persist, withdrew 
and disappeared. The short summer 
was nearly spent, and provision had to be 
made for the dreary months that would 
follow. Egede, who was not only mis- 
sionary, but commander and head of the 
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little colony, divided his men into three 
companies, — of which one staid at 
home, another went out fishing, and the 
third, accompanied by the factor and 
himself, explored the land. When they 
returned, their report was unsatisfactory. 
To the indignation -of the factor, there 
was little game, and no fur. To the dis- 
may of Egede, the few natives fled at, 
their approach, and the huts were all 
deserted. To the dread of all, there was 
scarce a vestige of wood, and the fish- 
ing turned out inefficient. It augured 
a gloomy Christmas, nor less when 
murmurs rose among the men, and the 
factor declared that this was no place 
of trade; for, if the trading company 
was dissolved, what would become of 
the mission? The discouragements 
which had hitherto surrounded Egede 
gathered about him still; but his faith 
was invincible, and now and then a light 
fell among his troubles. Growing tim- 
ber was not necessary, as they soon dis- 
covered ; for their fire could be fed by 
driftwood, — logs that had floated down 
the rivers of America, hewn by no man’s 
hand but by the natural ministers of 


“God, and carried “by strong currents 


across hundreds of miles of ocean, to 
be cast upon the treeless polar shore. 
Then, when the Christmas-trees were 
burning in their Norway homes, God 
sent, he says, a Christmas-gift to them: 
for a hunting-party, entering, as they 
thought. a group of desolate huts, found 
them occupied by a hundred and fifty 
Greenlanders, who used them as their 
winter, but not summer residences ; 
and, being detained there by stress of 
weather, opened communications with 
such effect, that friendly relations were 
established, and Hope Island was no 
longer isolated. pa, 

The burst of ‘joy with whi¢h Egede 
welcomed this intelligence is very touch- 
ing. Not only must the situation have 
been dismal when so slight a hope could 
raise his spirits, but years were to pass 
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before the promise it held out would be 
kept. These Esquimaux were described 
by an early traveler as a “very little 
people, tawny-colored, with thin or no 
beards,” and such Egede found them ; 
of a stature seldom reaching five feet, 
stout-built, large-headed, and_ broad- 
faced, with small, sunken, and lusterless 
eyes. Skroellings, or mere parings of 
men, as they were nick-named by the 
northern sea-rovers, there was much 
doubt about their character; some de- 
scribing them as furious, and others as 
“very tractable, and void of craft and 
double-dealing.” Of their filthy habits, 
and low religious intelligence, there was 
no doubt whatever. It could scarcely 
be said they had a religious system, or 
even definite religious ideas of any sort. 
They had no temples, no idols, no wor- 
ship, and no priesthood. ‘Their concep- 
tions of the spiritual world were child- 
ishly extravagant, and of variety enough 
to be often contradictory. It was no 
better than a faint. and distorted reflec- 
tion of the world about them ; and their 
sense of a superhuman power seldom 
rose above the spells and incantations 
by which their wizards, or angekoks, 
maintained a precarious influence. Kind- 
ly people, as they turned out; without 
marked vice, and easily contented, and 
caring little about any life but this pres- 
ent; shrewd and ingeniously evasive, 
with the common savage want of truth ; 
so dull that they were perpetually for- 
getting what was told them, yet clever 
enough to be provoking ; roaming and 
restless, so that they would never stay 
long ‘under instruction, —this was the 


people that Egede was to bring over into, 


Christendom ; and among them we see 
him settling down to his patient toil, in 
a climate so rigorous, that “ water placed 
on the fire to boil will sometimes freeze 
before the heat can get the upper hand,” 
and so repulsive that to live in it was to 
live in perpetual banishment ; without 
knowing ‘a word of the language, with- 
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out the preparation of previous thought, 
with a handful of discontented sailors 
and so-called colonists, who had no 
heart for his work, and just when the 
hopes that had sustained a lifetime were 
dashed to the ground. 

It must be confessed there is some- 
thing monotonous and depressing in the 
years of mission-life that followed, His 
diligence and enthusiasm were unflag- 
ging. We can not but enter into the 
hearty zeal with which he unlocks the 
native speech by the key of a chance 
word, and the eagerness with which he 
watches the effect of his’ son’s rough 
sketches from the Bible upon the na- 
tives who are gaping round. Moreover, 
he did light upon certain traces of the 
perished Christendom,—ruins of houses 
and farms,and bits of church-bells, that 
were found in sheltered valleys where 
the summer grass grew long; and he 
was buoyed up, with hopes that some- 
where he, might find a fragment of the 
colony itself. But, for the most part, it 
was discouraging work It was but sel- 
dom the people heeded what was said. 
They would spend hours over the recital 
of a seal-hunt ; but they scoffed with un- 
disguised impatience at the story of the 
gospel. Whenthey thought the sermon 
too long, they'went up to the preacher, 
insisting that he would measure off upon 
his arm the length of what was to 
come. If a hymn was more tedious 
than they wished, they clapped a wet 
fur-glove on the mouth of the-precentor. 
They made fun of the Bible. pictures, 
which were confessedly of a rude and 
primitive character; when told of the 
Good Physician, they said Europeans 
might need him, and for their part they 
thought the souls of some of these Nor- 
wegian seamen did want medicine, but 
their souls were healthy ; when they 
heard of a change of heart, they pre- 
served a stolid indifference ; every mar- 
vel from, the Bible they capped by a 
legend of their own, saying the one was 
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as credible as the other; and they would 
openly profess that they preferred their 
heaven, with its seals and whale-fishing, 
to the Christian’s. The ,wizards were 
continually turning Egede into ridicule ; 
and every summer, when the natives 
were scattered beyond his reach, they 
were undoing the impressions of the 
winter. Nor could much be said of 
these impressions ; for they were neither 
frequent nor deep. The people mar- 
veled with a patient wonder that white 
men should spend so much pains to tell 
them matters of so little importance. 
“We believe it all,” they would often 
say, — out of mere wish not to offend, — 
but would immediately forget, and with- 
out any trouble. 

So it went on from year to year with 
little variation, except that now and then 
there was a baptism, over which the 
satisfaction was not unmitigated. The 
good man’s heart was weary of disap- 
pointment; yet this was not its only bur- 
den. He was involved in perpetual dif- 
ficulties by the colonists. Nay, the very 
existence of the mission was repeatedly 
in peril. False and absurd stories were 
circulated in Denmark to its discredit ; 
efforts were made to have the collection 
for it suspended ; the trade was so bad, 
that the Bergen Society, although heav- 
ily subsidized by the government, was 
dissolved ; and the final blow was de- 
livered, when, at the accession of King 
Christian VI., the colonists were ordered 
to return within a year, after which all 
payments would cease, — an order never 
carried out. 

Egede had now been nearly fifteen 
years in Greenland. The colony had 
weathered all its difficulties, and a set- 
tlement or two had sprung up along the 
coast. Other missionaries had joined 
him, — even Greenlanders among them. 
His son Paul was working by his side. 
Genesis and the New Testament had 
been translated ; and not only was there 
now a printed language, but the begin- 
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ning of a Christian literature. The bur- 
den of what was done had fallen upon 
him; and his strength was less, was 
wasted indeed more than he would con- 
fess ; and his wife was lying sick, and 
worn out by her incessant labors. He 
determined to leave his son in charge 
of the mission. The small-pox had 
come, and turned the land into a char- 
nel-house ; it swept away almost half 
the population; and, when the traders 
took their next journey north, for thirty 
leagues they found the houses empty. 
But unexpected incidents in ‘the very’ 
scourge revealed the hold which the 
gospel was gaining on the people, — that 
it was deeper than had been thought: 
the missionary might now expect to 
reap as well as sow; and Egede felt he 
could leave with hope. In Norway, he 
would find some easier. work in which 
he might end his days, and, by his efforts 
at home, continue to sustain the mission. 
His wife offered no opposition ; and their 
return was determined, when he was 
overtaken by the great sorrow of his 
life. “On the 21st December, 1735, 
Gertrude Egede fell asleep in Jesus.” 
The brave woman gone from his side, 
hewas no longer himself. His strength 
utterly gave way, and he fell sick in 
body and soul. The most singular de- 
spondency overcame him, so that he 
hated the word of God, and dared not 
face the public worship, but lay trem- 
bling, and moaning that God had for- 
saken him, and refusing every comfort 
that was brought by others. It was 
some time before these paroxysms left 
him, and the calmness and decision of 
his mind returned. Then, in the summer 
of 1736, he preached his farewell ser- 
mon from the touching words of Isaiah, 
**T said, I have labored in vain; I have 
spent my strength for naught and in 
vain: yet surely my judgment is with 
the Lord, and my work with my God.” 
After the sermon, he baptized a child 
by his own name of Hans; and witha 
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son, two daughters, and the body of his 
wife, embarked for Copenhagen. 

The king, at his suggestion, estab- 
lished a seminary where students could 
be educated for the Greenland mission ; 
and, when it was opened, Egede was 
appointed director, with the title of su- 
perintendent, and a suitable income. So 
long as he was able, he discharged the 
duties of his office with extraordinary 
zeal: but increasing weakness and pain- 
ful relations with the Mission College 
compelled him to send in his resigna- 
tion; and in 1747 he retired to the little 
village of Stubbek-joping, where he 
spent eleven peaceful years. Shortly 
before his death, he said, ‘“ Children, 
you will not keep me longer ; ” and, when 
they asked him how he knew, “It seems 
to me,” he replied, “as if, in the night, 
one of the blessed dead beckoned me to 
come.” Then he begged that his body 
might be laid in Copenhagen beside his 
wife’s ; and died on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, 1758, almost seventy-three years 
old. 

We might be in error if we judged of 
a mission in those days by the standards 
with which we are familiar. Men were 
content to work by such imperfect meth- 
ods as they had: we may be thankful 
that they could work at all. We would 
make less of a royal patron, nor would 
we be so dependent on the royal succes- 
sion. But the king was then trusted for 
an impulse that comes now from the 
Christian intelligence of the people. 
The missions of those days were royal 
and courtly missions for the Indies as 
well as Greenland, in England as well 
as Denmark. No doubt, it would have 
fared better with Egede had he been 
simply a missionary. To make him re- 
sponsible for the colony was laying on 
him a burden that no missionary should 
bear. It pains us to picture him on 
perilous journeys, searching for blubber 
and seal-skin and fur, or freezing over 
experiments in alchemy with dim no- 
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tion that he might stumble on a precious 
mine, or worn out with the murmurs 
and vices of godless persons in the set- 
tlement. Had he been able to choose 
his company, to test them as Rajah 
Brooke tested his crew for years before 
he sailed to Sarawak, to make sure of 
their sympathy as Christian men, the 
evil would have been less. As it was, 
the Greenlanders lived purer than the 
Europeans ; the gospel lost its force by 
the conduct of its professors; and the 
evils of a Christian land were propa- 
gated in a heathen. There were also 
grave mistakes. The forts and soldiers 
and commandant were a mistake: the 
convict settlers, the sweepings of the 
prisons sent out to strengthen a mis- 
sionary enterprise, were a profound 
mistake. For these blunders the mis-- 
sionary was not answerable ; but he was 
for others. Historical teaching was 
adopted as the most suited to interest ; 
and the love of Christ was seldom 
preached, lest it should be too difficult 
to comprehend: he began with Genesis, 
when he should have begun at the cross. 
He would occasionally threaten and 
punish the natives like naughty chil- 
dren. Hewould sometimes humor their 
prejudices, and touch their sick like a 
wizard. We could easily construct such 
a mission on a surer basis; and on that 
basis it might have been more success- 
ful during his ministry. But his life 
was not the fruitless sacrifice that it was 
judged by the Bergen merchants. He 
planted that mission among the snows 
so firmly, that it is flourishing now. He 
watched over it for fifteen years of in- 
tense trial, privation, and disappoint- 
ment, yet undaunted faith ; and, when he 
left it, the roots had struck deep into’ 
the soil. His was one of those brave, 
good lives by which God spreads his 
kingdom, and a life of which there lin- 
gers in Greenland the still fresh tradi- 
tion, “ He was our more than father.” 


A MOTHER’S STORY, 


AS TOLD BY SOME EXTRACTS FROM AN OLD JOURNAL. 


CHAPTER Iv. 
JAN. 3, 1807. 

THERE was a strange preacher at 
church this morning, who made much 
impression upon some of his listeners. 
His discourse was of the joys of heay- 
en; and it appealed almost entirely to 
the imagination, presenting a series of 
beautiful pictures in words, so that it 
delighted both the fancy and the ear. 
And yet it appeared to me more likely 
to enervate than to rouse the will. It 
described too minutely the splendor 
of that place of which it is said, ‘‘ Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive them.” It dwelt too par- 
ticularly upon the golden and pearly 
streets, upon green fields and flowery 
paths, upon crown and shining raiment. 
I know that the tale of these things, 
taken even as facts, and not as figures 
of better joys, has been’a solace to many 
a traveler in this rough and dreary 
world; and I know, too, that one can 
never look at a beautiful sunset sky 
without the thought, that if God thus 
lavishly displays his magnificence upon 
this poor sin-troubled world, with what 
wonderful entertainments may he not 
delight us in the world to come! But, 
when I most long for that place, it is not 
because of the ravishing sights and 
sounds with which it is filled, but rather 
because there I shall cease from sin- 
ning ; there 1 shall be made like Christ, 
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and be near him. Yes, I want the holi- 
ness of that place, and the holy society. 
I want the communion of saints, the 
innumerable company of angels. I want 
Christ, the Mediator of the new cove- 
nant. With these I could believe the 
most arid waste would be a place of 
bliss; and, without these, what would 
all the gold and gems, the flowers and 
fountains, of a universe, be worth? No: 
those things are mentioned chiefly to 
figure spiritual joys: only the soul’s com- 
prehension of such could be sufficient 
to draw it away from all temptations to- 
ward heaven. 

But the preacher had forgotten in the 
figures the things figured. He spoke 
poetically and beautifully, and the peo- 
ple'listened to him as to a sweet song. 
Especially was David pleased, and he 
listened with rapt attention. He came 
away from church silent and musing, 
and at home sat down upon his stool by 
the kitchen fire, still in a reverie, and 
quite regardless of Sam, who was ery- 
ing shame upon him because he was 
allowing James to do his share of the 
evening work on the only night in the 
week when the poor lad was at ‘home. 
But James, who is always indulgent, in- 
sisted that the child should be left in 
peace. So he went with Samuel out to 
the barn; while I, busy getting supper, 
said nothing to disturb David. Yet I 
was very anxious to know what impres- 
sion had been made upon his mind. I 
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was not satisfied that he had left his 
work to his brother. If any impulse 
had been given him toward a new and 
better way of life, it would have mant- 
fested itself first of all, it seemed to me, 
in new faithfulmess to every little duty. 
At last, he went away to his own reom> 
and, when the tea-bell rang, he did not 
come. I sent Samuelito call him; whe 
returned, saying that he was writing, but 
that he would come in a few minutes. 
Bat we had finished supper while he was 
still away: se I leit the boys to put 
away the things, and went in search of 
him myself I found him with his head 
elese to the western window, straining 
his eves to catch the last reflections of 
fight from the suaset sky. | He said 
pleasantly in answer to ay 
bat without raising his head, that 
had almost finished his abe and 
presently his pencil stopped, and he 
looked up with a long sigh of satisfac- 


had been writing poetry, he said, hold- 
ing up the sheet with the utmost pride 
and pleasure; and as for supper, why, 
he had quite forgotten that Sammy had 
called him. 

1 looked in surprise at the page, all 
full.of verses in his childish handwrit- 
ing. Bat I was afraid to have him stay 
any leager in that cali room: so I bade 
him go down and get his supper now, 
and said I woukd look at the writing by 
and by, He asked me not te show it to 
his brothers: he had written it on pur~ 
pose for me to read he said; but ther 
would laugh at it, Se I promised, and 
pat the paper in my pocket; and we 
went dowa stairs. Il couki not tell what 
magenta tha child entl: Ghee sestaiond 
his work, 

T sat down hey the idicn athena 
whose last evening at home it was for 
another week, and who esteems this the 
een te heurs. His 
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mind also was still engaged with the 
sermon, and he had thought it beautiful. 
I was willing partly to agree with him: 
but, as we talked over what the preacher 
had said of heavenly joys, I took ocea- 
sion to commend that which seemed 
chief to me ; namely, our salvation, not 
so much from want or grief or death, as 
from sin. I told James that to me never 
to be in danger of cherishing one self- 
ish or discontented or unkind thought, 
te gain at last that perfectly clean heart, 
and that perfectly sinless, loving life, of 
which we had been given the model, 
seemed a blessedness that nothing else 
could outweigh. - 

Then I was surprised to hear Sam- 
my, whe seldom listens to or joins in 
such conversation, break forth, saying, 
“That's true, mother. I was think- 
ing, all the while the minister was talk- 
ing, that I did not care much about 
going to a place where the houses were 


* made of gold, or the flowers of jewels. 


I think our house is good enough for 
me, and our buttercups and daisies 
sweet enough and pretty enough. But 
never to.get raging mad, so that it's in 
me to kick the desk over, and never to 
want to run away and play hookey on a 
bright morning, and never to feel con- 
trary, and keep on foolingaway the time, 
and getting the boys inte mischief, and 
vexing the teacher, when you hate to act 
so all the time, and Know it’s wicked, — 
I declare, I think that would be some- 
thing worth going to heaven for.” Da- 
vid, who had come back from the pantry 
in time to hearthese last words, listened 
to them with an amused and scernful 
leok; but to me they had a noble 
sound. The pleasure they gave me 
Sammy must have seen in my face as 
I answered him : — 

* Yes, dear boy,” I said, “ this pres- 
ent world that God has made for us, 
and all his bounties in it, are pleasant 
and dear, and good enough, We can 
not, perhaps, imagine one better. , But 
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our sins, and the unhappiness they give 
us, — we can easily see what it would be 
to be free from these. And it ought to 
make us very happy, Sammy, to think 
that this verygreatest blessing of Heaven 
we may begin to enjoy here. I do not 
mean that we can begin to be sinless, 
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but that we can begin to find ourselves 


overcoming our sins, to find the chains 
with which they bind us growing weak- 
er and weaker, —a joyful assurance 
that the last fetters shall one day be 
broken off. Only think, dear child, of 
beginning really to taste the pleasures 
of heaven upon earth!” 

But Sammy was looking disheartened. 
“JT don’t think I could ever do it, moth- 
er,” he said: “I was not born good like 
Elias.” 

“My child,” I said, “no one was ever 
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born good. There is no disposition 
without natural faults, or that has 
strength enough to overcome its faults 
by its own efforts. Jesus Christ must 
help in that work by his grace; and he 
will answer your earnest prayers as 
quickly as any other’s.” 

There was no an- 
swer,—only upon 
Sammy’s face still a 
most unusual shadow 
of care and vexation. 
That, and the way in 
which he had spoken, 
. attracted James’s at- 
\- tention. He looked 
‘ anxiously at Samuel. 
NI believe a new feeling 

. of responsibility for the 
\ younger brother whom 
\. he was accustomed in 
* so many ways to lean 
== upon was in his mind. 
When it was time for 
him to return to Bar- 
ton, he asked Samuel 
to walk part of the way 
with him. They went 
out with arms about 
each other’s shoulders, 
as they often walk to- 
gether; but I am sure 
there was some more 
than usually earnest 
talk between them on 
the way. 

When they had gone, I called David 
to me; and Elias, seeing that I wished 
to talk with him, moved to the other 
side of the fireplace, and took up his 
Bible to read. His presence would not 
have disturbed us, though. None of 
the children are more unwilling to have 
their little secrets or follies known to 
him than to me, they trust his gener- 
osity and love so fully. 

I took out David’s paper, and began 
to read it over, filled with surprise that 
was mingled with vague anxiety and 
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dismay. The verses were upon the sub- 
ject of the afternoon sermon, and con- 
tained the chief thoughts in it as they 
had been apprehended by the child’s 
vivid fancy, and imaged again by him 
in new shapes. They were awkward, 
halting verses, such as might have been 
expected from one so young, and yet 
having a little harmony in their irregu- 
larity, and enough clearness of thought 
under the words, like the light behind 
rude windows of stained glass, to make 
them beautiful: so that I thought he 
might almost justly claim a right to call 
what he had written poetry. And yet 
what might be called the presumptuous- 
ness of such an effort by such a child, 
and the grand mistake into which every 
line showed that he had fallen, — of sup- 
posing that the chief joy was to be found 
in the beauty of things to be heard and 
seen, — greatly disturbed me. 

But he stood looking up into my face, 
sure of my delight, and full of pride 
and pleasure in his achievement. I 
knew no better way than to treat the 
matter as simply as possible. I told 
him that I thought the verses were pret- 
ty, but that I was sorry he had written 
them to-day. 

“ Why, mother?” he said, surprised. 
' “You can’t say it is wrong to write 
about heaven on Sunday?” 

“Not in some ways, and for some 
reasons ; but to take the Sabbath hours 
for the labor, the exercise of ingenuity, 
and the absorption of thought about the 
arrangement of words, that it takes for 
a beginner to write verses, — I do think 
that was wrong. Now, if you had been 
one who had written many hymns, and 
had at this time been wrought up with 
fervent love to God which longed to ex- 
press itself in some rare and choice 
way, or had had a heart so full of praise 
that it could not help breaking into new 
songs, that would have made the case 
different. You were only pleased with 
the beautiful thoughts .you had heard, 
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and were merely amusing and gratifying 
yourself in writing them down in this way. 
You were not prompted by devotion.” 

He owned that, but yet could not agree 
that he had been misemployed. The 
sermon was good, he said; and how 
could he have been better occupied than 
in dwelling upon it in this way, and so 
getting it fully impressed upon his 
mind ? 

It was a plausible question: perhaps 
the child is right, and I over-scrupu- 
lous. But I answered it thus to him: — 

I told him, that, when he found his 
mind elevated by thoughts of heaven, 
he might have taken his Bible and read 
some of the things which are written 
about it there, and that there he would 
have found such sweet and noble poetry 
as had never been equaled; and there 
too, joined with the description of the 
place, he would have found that of those 
who should enter into it, and the plan 
of the way thither: so that, while his 
heart was drawn toward it in desire, he 
might have received strength this very 
day to begin the pilgrimage toward the 
better country. And I told him that then 
his feelings of love and longing might 
have found vent, notin such poor verses 
as he had been able to write, but in 
prayer, which would have been more 
profitable to himself, and more pleasing 
to God, 

He still looked unconvinced; but I 
said no more except to ask him to bring 
the Bible and hymn-book, so that we 
could read now what we might find 
written about heaven in them. And 
first I opened the hymn-book, and bade 
him read the hymn, “On Jordan’s 
stormy banks I stand.” I knew he was 
familiar with it, but hoped the turn his 
thoughts had taken might give him a 
new appreciation of its beauty. Nor 
was I mistaken ; for, when he had read 
through two or three verses, he looked 
up with a vexed and jealous look upon 
his face, and said, with a surprise that 
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THE STRAIGHT-WINGED FOLK.—No. III. 


BY MRS. HELEN F, PARKER, 


“SisrER ANNIE, you have lost the 
pleasure of turning your purse inside 
out this afternoon at church!” ex- 
claimed Uncle Phil as he came into the 
cool parlor. Mrs. Edgewood sat there 
in a white wrapper, holding her young- 
est boy, just awakened all languid and 
rosy fromanap. He owned the priestly 
name of Levi, often shortened into Lee, 
and further changed into Leaf by his own 
persistent little self. Leaf, therefore, 
leaning back in his mother’s arms, lis- 
tened to every word of the conversa- 
tion that followed. 

“What appeal has opened your heart 
and purse so wide?” asked Mrs. Edge- 
wood. 

“A plea for the people of three 
counties in Northern Kansas,” was the 
reply. “A year ago, their wheat stood 
thrifty and green all over their fields ; 
but the grub-worm blighted the whole. 
The farmers plowed it up, taking cour- 
age in the thought that it was not yet 
too late to plant corn. The corn came 
up, but had hardly grown dark and glos- 
sy when a great army of grasshoppers 
marched over fields and gardens, sweep- 
ing before them every green blade, leav- 
ing them blackened and bare as if 
scorched with fire. The people were 
new settlers ; had invested their all in 
land, cabin, and crops ; and had nothing 
for support during the winter. A famine 
followed. They lived on meat alone as 
long as stock lasted, even to the last 
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bossy that supplied milk. One woman 
begged food from five of her neighbors, 
was sent away empty, and was found 
dead a few days afterward ; her little chil- 
dren beside her gnawing the crusts she 
had refused to touch for their sakes.” 

** Why was no help sent ?” asked Mrs. 
Edgewood, much moved. 

“Tt requires time to move the public,” 
replied Uncle Phil. ‘ When their des- 
perate condition was known, a com- 
mittee was formed, and appeals made 
for help; and help flowed in. But it is 
something serious to support the peo- 
ple of three counties till the next har- 
vest ; and the Kansas people have gen- 
erously taxed themselves for their suf- 
fering neighbors. Itis right that a near 
State like this should send help, although 
so late.” 

“The people gave liberally to-day,” 
said Mr. Edgewood from over the top 
of his newspaper. “The grasshoppers 
are within forty miles of us, devouring 
every thing before them. 1 think it 
helped the appeal.” 

* But that poor starved mother ! said 
Mrs. Edgewood. 

“Why, mamma!” cried Leaf, throw- 
ing up his arms, “I feel like jumping 
up this minute, and giving all my clothes 
and all my moneys to those peoples !” 

“How many moneys have you, little 
Twig ?”? asked Seth in sport. 

“Forty cents,” Leaf proudly an- 
swered. 
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“ But you were going to buy a pop-gun 
with that.” 

“Oh, yes! I forgot. I do want a 
pop-gun. Well, I will let all those 
peoples send ¢ieir moneys; and that 
will be enough.” 

While the family were laughing at 
Leaf’s honest betrayal of human nature, 
bis mother was thinking. She had laid 
aside money toward the purchase of a 
set of silver spoons, and, during her 
brother’s story, hesitated whether she 
should give it or keep it. Leaf’s decis- 
ion touched her. She clasped him in 
her arms, and whispered close to his 
rosy face, — 

“ Lee, if you will go without the pop- 
gun, mamma will go without the new 
spoons; and you shall carry all the 
money to the man yourself.” 

“Yes, mamma!” he whispered back. 

And now she curled his hair afresh 
over her fingers, put on his straw hat, 
folded the money in his fat. palm, and 
called Seth to conduct him safely, with 
his gift of the pop-gun and spoons, to 
the pleader for Kansas. 

When they had gone, Mrs. Edgewood 
joined Albert and Ella, who were sfill 
talking with their uncle about the grass- 
hoppers. He was saying, that, in New 
England, a day of fasting and prayer 
was once appointed on account of the 
scourge of grasshoppers which threat- 
ened a famine. 

“Not many years ago,” he added, 
“Virginia was infested with them; 
and the rich planters were so troubled 
with them in their grounds and gardens, 
that they caused their slaves to whip 
them out with rods. They hopped and 
flew. before the rods like frightened 
chickens.” 

“ They are like the pests of Egypt,” 
said Mrs. Edgewood. 

“They are the same,” replied Uncle 
Phil. 

* But those were locusts.” 

*‘ These are locusts.” 
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“Why, uncle! you said they were 
grasshoppers !” cried Ella. 

“That you might understand me. If 
I had said locusts, you would have: 
thought only of the cicada, which is 
often wrongly called locust. Bring 
the white box from the table in my 
room, and I will show you the differ- 
ence between grasshoppers and true 
locusts.” 

Ella soon returned with a row of in- 
sects pinned in a box. 

“T obtained all these species from the 
folds of your. mother’s dress last even- 
ing,” said Uncle Phil. 

“IT thought grasshoppers were made 
after one pattern,” remarked Mrs. Edge- 
wood. 

“Tf you study Nature, you will find 
that the Creator is not confined to one 
form in any thing. Now, this is a true 
grasshopper,” said Uncle Phil, pointing 
to a delicate green insect with long, 
slender feelers. “The long antenne 
and the long ovipositor distinguish 
grasshoppers. Locusts have — short, 
blunt antenne; and the females have 
short wedges in place of the ovipositor.” 

“What is the ovipositor ?” asked Al- 
bert. 

“ The long, sword-shaped tail, as you 
would call it. Its use is to pierce a hole 
in the ground for the safe hiding of 
the eggs.” 

“Ts this a locust, then?” asked 
Mrs. Edgewood, spreading the brown- 
bordered, yellow wings of the largest 
specimens, such as had often blown out 
of the grass before her when walking. 

“Yes: also the vermilion-winged, 
which you may have seen. These 
sound the sharp ‘ zic-zic-zic’ when they 
fly. But they are not the species that 
do so much harm.” 

“What is this one with the pink 
legs?” Ella asked. 

“Ah! that is the red-legged locust, 
the migratory or traveling locust, first 
cousin to the terrible insects that ravage 
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Eastern countries, and of which the Bi- 
ble tells us. You will have to call it the 
Lord's soldier.” 

“Why ?” exclaimed Ella, opening her 
eyes with surprise. 

“ Because it belongs to the army of 
the Lord. We will read the second 
chapter of Joel presently, where they 
are described as climbing the wall like 
men of war, not breaking their ranks, 
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and as a strong people set in battle ar- 
ray. Even an Arabian poet represents 
a locust saying to Mahomet, ‘We are 
the army of the great God. We have 
power to consume the whole world and 
all that is in it.” 

“But, Uncle Phil, could they eat up 
all the world?” asked Ella. 

“The Kansas people must think so. 
The Egyptians must have thought so. 
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The inhabitants of the city of Al 
giers must have believed it when they 
were forced to barricade the store-rooms 
of barley, and close their houses. And 
I am sure the Russians thought it, 
when they saw them, in 1825, covering 
the ground so thickly, for an extent of 
four hundred miles, that a carriage 
could pass among them only as through 
deep sand. These had not yet grown 
to their winged state; for, when they 
are grown, they will fly from one green 
district to another, with a sound ‘ like the 
noise of chariots on the tops of the 
mountains.’ Such a host once stopped 
the army of Charles XII. of Sweden 


in a mountain-defile. Men and horses 
were blinded as in a tempest of hail. 
The king’s soldiers were insignificant 
before this army of the Lord.” 

“JT thought they marched on the 
ground,” said Albert. 

“So they do when they alight. But 
how could the king’s soldiers deal with 
them any better then ?” 

“March right on them, and crush 
them!” said Albert fiercely. 

“And kill them with swords!” Ella 
added. 

“OQ my little hearts!” cried Uncle 
Phil, “what are men-soldiers before 
the hosts of the Lord? The Russian 
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emperor sent ‘thirty thousand soldiers 
to fight them once.” 

“ Did they do it?”? asked Albert, hold- 
ing his breath. 

“Yes ; but not with swords or guns.” 

“ With what?” 

“Shovels and sacks. They formed 
in a line, and advanced, capturing and 
burning the locusts; yet enough es- 
caped to lay waste a large portion of the 
country. The ancient Africans fought 
them in a very different way.” 

“ With clubs?” said Albert. 

“With laws,” answered his uncle. 

The children laughed. “ But it was 
the wisest way after all,’ he said. 
“Good laws are better than swords. 
The people were obliged to destroy 
the locusts three times a year, —the 
eggs, the pupa, and the perfect insect, 
In Lemnos, every person brought a cer- 
tain measure yearly to the magistrates. 
Now, shall I tell you how a Portuguese 
monk and traveler fought his battle 
with them?” 

“ Yes, yes!” cried the children. 

“He formed a procession of Africans, 
and walked chanting to the district 
where the locusts were devouring the 
grain. He caught some of them, and 
read to them threats of excommuni- 
cation if they did not go away from 
these Christians to the land of the 
Moors.” 

“Did they go?” 

“No.” 

* What did he do then?” 

“ He called upon the birds of the air, 
the beasts, and the tempests to destroy 
them; but, that they might not perish 
ignorantly, he caught a number, repeated 
this in their presence, and set them free 
that they might tell the rest.” 

“Did they mind him?” asked Ella, 
laughing. 

“ He does not tell that,” said Uncle 
Phil. 

“ But what do you think the Arabians 
do to disperse them?” The children 
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could not think, Their mother suggest- 
ed that they would only say, “ Allah! 
God is great!” and pitch their tents 
elsewhere. 

“They write four verses of the Koran 
on the wings of four locusts, and set 
them flying,” said Uncle Phil. ‘ Which 
of all these ways do you think the best 
for stopping the ravages of the locusts ?” 

“The soldiers with shovels and 
sacks,” said Albert. 

“I think the laws, compelling the 
destruction of the eggs and young, the 
best mode,” returned his uncle. “It is 
wisest to kill evil beforevit is hatched. 
If you wait till locusts or evil is. full 
grown, only very desperate measures 
can destroy them in part. God alone, 
by the breath of the north wind, can 
cause his little soldiers to wheel to the 
right or the left, just as he alone can 
check the full courses of evil. But did 
you notice how all these modes illustrate 
the character of the people who tried 
them? You Western people are now 
generously fighting the locusts with 
money; the New-Englanders did it 
by fasting and prayer, the Southerners 
with whips, the Russians with soldiers ; 
the ancient Africans, who partook of 
Roman wisdom, passed laws; the Portu- 
guese monk used terrible threats of ex- 
communication; the Arabians, mystic 
writing. Now, shall I tell you how the 
Lord checks the ravages of his army 
when he sees fit?” 

“ Yes,” whispered Ella. 

“He commands the wind and the - 
storm-clouds. Do you not remember 
in the account of the plagues of Egypt 
it is said, ‘The Lord turned a mighty 
strong west wind, which took away the 
locusts, and cast them into the Red 
Sea; there remained not one’? Some- 
times he sends a_ violent tempest. 
When the clouds open, and floods 
descend, you may be sure that the lo- 
custs and the mole-crickets are de- 
stroyed. When you hear the rain driving 
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against the window-panes, you need not 
go roving about the house with a frown 
on your face, saying, ‘Rain, rain, go 
away, wait until another day,’ but thank 
God in your heart that you live in this 
beautiful country, where the rain falls too 
often and too plentifully for it ever to suf- 
fer the scourge of locusts, famine, and 
pestilence, as does Asia.” : 

“Perhaps it will rain to-morrow,” 
exclaimed Albert, thinking of the locusts 
only forty miles away. 

“One locust would not alarm you?” 
asked his uncle. “No? Very true. 
One could eat but a few leaves. Many 
are able to make a desert of a paradise. 
Could one stop a locomotive ?” 

“ No, indeed !” laughed the children. 

“Yet a whole train was stopped on 
an up-grade, a few days since, by the 
numbers on the track. One man then, 
you may see, or one child, like one little 
insect, can not do very much alone; but 
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the activity of all together works won- 
ders. Take care then, Albert and Ella, 
that you do not fly with the hosts of 
the wicked, but be sure that you are in 
the ranks of the ‘sons of God.’ You 
must chose with which you will serve ; 
for the Lord will use you to execute 
judgment or mercy, just as he uses the 
locusts or the rain-drops.” 

“There come Seth and Lee!” said 
Ella. 

“ And there is the tea-bell!” said 
Mrs. Edgewood, leading the way to the 
dining-room. 

“Oh, I am sorry!” sighed Albert,. 
taking his uncle’s hand, and following. 

“ Never mind,” answered Uncle Phil. 
“ After tea, we will go to the rustic 
seat under your mother’s tree, and read 
in Joel and Revelation the wonderful 
descriptions of the locusts as symbols 
of judgments.” 


LEE’S. PERCH. 


BY FANFAN. 


“LEE” is a little girl, You would 
think it a boy’s name, perhaps. ‘“ Flora 
Lee ” is the whole ; but “ Lee” is short, 
and easy to speak, and has sweet asso- 
ciations for papa and mamma: there- 
fore they say “ Lee” much oftener than 
“Flora.” 

What a dear little girl she is, with the 
bright eyes, and the rosy cheeks, and 
the long brown hair flowing to her 
waist, and the neat white frock, and the 
cherry sash, and the nice morocco-boots 
buttoned trimly ! 

Lee’s “ perch” is the window of her 
mother’s chamber, where she loves to 
sit and look out. So many things to see 
and think about ! 

Over opposite is a block of houses. 
And the people do not seem as stran- 
gers to Lee; for she watches the little 


boys that fly their kites from the win- 
dows until she quite knows their faces, 
and she takes great delight in the baby 
that sits on nurse’s lap and plays with 
the red curtains. 

There is an open space between Lee’s 
perch and the houses; and a proud 
rooster struts along, with his scarlet 
comb sticking up on his head, and nine 
fat hens around him. He leads them to 
a feast of nice things that somebody 
has thrown in a heap ; and they have a 
great time over the goodies. What a 
polite gentleman the chanticleer is! 
He takes no thought of his own appe- 
tite, but sees that the ladies are well 
helped, and searches around for the 
very best and most delicate morsels for 
each. 

The hens are all well dressed, — some 
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in brown, and some in black, and some 
in mottled garb, that shines in the sun- 
light ; and the rooster has on his black, 
glossy suit. That is always the most 
tasteful for a gentleman. He has an 
old-fashioned ruff about his neck, such 
as the courtiers wore in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

These fowls sow not, nor reap, 
neither do they gather into barns ; 
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and red-flannel shirts, and soft felt-hats, 
are plodding with the bricks. All day 
long they pile them in the wooden 
trough, and, hoisting it upon their 
shoulders, carry it, and empty the con- 
tents close by the “layers.” These 
keep their trowels busy. Lee wonders 
Already 


how they can get on so fast. 


and yet God careth for them. 


Surely he will care for us, who 


are much better in his sight than 


they. 


“Mother, here come my 


cows !” says Lee. 


There is a white one without = 


horns, and a black one with horns, 
and two half-grown calves, that 


browse upon the short grass and 
the refuse that is plenty in the 
city suburbs. 

The old cows are so tender to- 
ward their children, they find. the 
greenest herbage for them, and 
share with them every tit-bit that 
falls to their own use. 

Presently five goats appear. § 
They leap and gambol across a 
deep hole that has been dug for 
a cellar, and left without a build- 
ing over it. The graceful crea- 
tures! They curb their heads, 
and lift their fore-paws in the air, and 
prance and play with each other like mer- 
ry children. They have come out from 
the little patch of Irish shanties to help 
get their living, Their owners are poor, 
and have to work hard all day. At 
evening, the goats go home, and’ give 
them milk for supper; and some- 
times they lie down in the shanty cor- 
ner, and sleep under the same roof with 
the people that they feed. 

Not far away, some men are building 
new houses. The walls go up like 
magic, but not without patient, busy 
hands. 

Two hod-carriers, in light trousers, 


they are up to the second story, with 
the window - frames in. Pretty soon 
the houses will be roofed, and the 
workers will be inside; and the little 
girl upon her perch must turn her eyes 
to some other object. 

There is enough to occupy her. Four 
times a day, the school-children go past 
with their satchels. Two little sisters, 
square and chubby, with their German 
faces and their German dress, especially 
please Lee. They walk arm in arm, and 
chat merrily. One is half a head taller 
than the other, and is very motherly 
toward the younger. It is pretty to 
see. There is a rough-looking dog 
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coming along; and the smaller child 
shrinks, and is afraid: but sister puts 
her arm close about her, and will let 
nothing hurt her. God loves such gen- 
tle little children. 

Up the avenue, near by, there is con- 
stant life and motion, — gay carriages 
filled with people, the horse-cars going 
toward the great park, men and women 
and little children walking, and often a 
procession of mourners bearing some 
dearly beloved sleeper to his rest. 

Lee is sad when she sees the funeral 
train winding slowly along: she knows 
that some house is left sad and deso- 
late. But mamma says, “If one falls 
asleep in Jesus, it is great gain.” 

Do not think. of Lee as always in her 
perch watching others at their work. 
Every day, for so many hours, she is 
diligent at her tasks. There are her 
reading and spelling lessons to be 
learned, and geography and grammar, 
and arithmetic and music. But, first of 
all, she studies her Sunday-school les- 
son. 
that she may be sure to knowit: for she 
has been taught that heavenly knowl- 
edge is the best of all; and that, what- 
ever other learning fails, she must be 
taught the way of salvation. 

When the Sunday light breaks upon 
the city, the little girl is happy. The 
outlook from the perch is so different ! 
The church-spires seem prominent as 
they point up toward the sky. The 
bells call sweetly to prayers. People 
are flocking to the consecrated places. 
The two little German children are 
dressed in their best, and go by with 
their Sunday-school books in their 
hands. Their lips are moving: they 
are saying over their lesson on the way, 


That she does every morning, so , 
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that they may be sure to have it very 
perfectly learned. 

Lee does not stay to look. She puts 
on her tiny hat and little sack, and 
trips away to her own Sunday school. 

The perch is left alone; but a big fly 
takes his place at the window, and keeps 
it while the little girl is gone. 

‘She is in no haste to get back. The 
dearest spot on earth is the beautiful 
chapel where little Lee goes to worship 
God. The ceiling is blue like the heav- 
ens, with stars all over. The windows 
have the colors of the rainbow, and 
make the child think of the precious 
stones in the holy city. There are 
beautiful symbols all about, — cross- 
es and crowns and lilies, and the lamb, 
and the ark, and the cup, and the bread, 
and the wine, and the pelican ;. and 
there is the organ swelling out sweet 
tones, and the children’s voices joining 
in hymns of praise to the dear Re- 
deemer, and the minister ready to speak 
good words, and the kind teachers at 
the head of the classes, and the little 
schoolmates standing together, or sit- 
ting side by side, as they learn of the 
same blessed home to which they are 
all bound. 1 

When the day is nearly oyer, and the 
evening is drawing nigh, Lee comes 
again to her perch, but seldom alone. 
It is the hour when mamma likes to sit 
with her, and see the light fade, and the 
night-lamps begin to gleam in the sky. 
And Lee loves this season very much ; 
for, although it is dull and dark down 
upon the earth, mamma gives her beau- 
tiful visions of the upper world, and 
makes the evening better than the day 
in Lee’s pleasant perch. 


Ir being Sabbath evening, what is 
more natural than that we should give 
ourselves to digesting the sermons of 
the day? In doing so, we come upon 
one hard spot. The preacher this 
morning, — he was a good preacher, 
strong, animated, sound, —in discours- 
ing on the extent of God’s forgiving 
love, used the following language re- 
specting the sinfulness of the unregen- 
erate: “The sta¢e in which the sinner 
is makes all his actions sinful. ‘The 
plowing of the wicked is sin ;’ yes, and 
his ceasing to plow is sin. His breath- 
ing is sin; yes, and his ceasing to 
breathe is sin.” This is hard to di- 
gest. It positively refuses to be digest- 
ed to any profit. In the first place, the 
semblance of truth which it contains 
comes from a mistranslation. One must 
see this from reading the whole verse 
(Prov. xxi. 4): “A high look, and a 
proud heart, [and] the plowing of the 
wicked, [is] sin.” For “ plowing,” the 
margin has “light.” So has Gesenius, 
giving the senseof “light” to be “ glory:” 
“A high look and a proud heart — the 
glory of the wicked —is sin.” Turning 
to our Lange, we find that almost all the 
best commentators give “light ;” and 
those who prefer “ plowing” do not un- 
derstand that all indifferent acts are 
made sinful by a man’s being wicked. 

We are more and more impressed 
with the wonderful common sense of the 


Scriptures. We say wonderful, be- 
cause, if a mere man without divine in- 
spiration should attempt to construct an 
authoritative religious book, he certainly 
would, every now and thén, violate com- 
mon sense. How grandly, and with 
what convincing point, the prophet 
Daniel said, “ The God in whose hand 
thy dreath is, and whose are all thy 
ways, hast thou not glorified”! Com- 
pare with that “ Your breathing is sin, 
and your ceasing to breathe is sin.” 
The one is solemn beyond expression : 
the other is simply fantastic. The one 
would convict of sin; the other, hardly. 
The Bible does not teach that merely 
natural actions of the impenitent, like 
eating and drinking, are sinful or sin, 
any more than it teaches that the hair 
of the head is sinful. There is sin 
enough in the world without confusing 
the mind by imaginary sin. One would 
almost think, from reading some theo- 
logical works, that sin was of three 
kinds, — original, actual, and theologi- 
cal. 

This incidental product of our at- 
tempting to digest the morning sermon 
we offer for the consideration of our min- 
isterial readers. Those who are not 
preachers, and are already given to criti- 
cism, are respectfully admonished that it 
is not for them. Just try to write a ser- 
mon yourself before you criticise your 
minister any more. 


PROTESTANT books on Roman Ca- 
tholicism, we confess, rather pall upon 


our taste. We do not expect to read 
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another for a year or two. But, when 
we find a book written by a sincere 
Catholic which acknowledges and aims 
to correct the abuses of Catholicism, we 
mean to read it. Such a book is “ The 
Pope and the Council,” by “ Janus ;” 
which name represents more than one 
author. ‘“We,—and the plural must 
not here be understood figuratively, but 
literally,” say the authors, —“ we con- 
fess to entertaining that view of the 
Catholic Church and her mission which 
its opponents designate by that much- 
abused term, so convenient in its vague- 
ness for polemical purposes, — Lzderal.” 

The book exhibits great familiarity 
with the history of the Church ; and, on 
historical grounds, argues against the in- 
fallibility of the Pope. This is its main 
object ; and, if the Ecumenical Council 
shall do no more than call out this book, 
the world will have reason to be thank- 
ful to Pius IX. for summoning it. We 
have marked for our readers the fol- 
lowing choice bit on the Inquisi- 
tion : — 

“Tt was only the absolute dictation 
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of the popes, and the notion of their in- 
fallibility in all questions of evangelical 
morality, that made the Christian world, 
silently and without reclamation, admit 
the code of the Inquisition, which con- 
tradicted the simplest principles of 
Christian justice and love to our neigh- 
bor, and would have been rejected with 
universal horror in the ancient Church. 
As late as the eleventh and the first 
half of the twelfth century, the most in- 
fluential voices of the Church were 
raised to protest against the execution 
of heretics.” 


In the preface we find the same noble 
dream —if it be a dream — which in- 
spires Father Hyacinthe : — 


“But if raising the doctrine of in- 
fallibility into an article of faith must, on 
the one hand, cripple all intellectual 
movement and scientific activity in the 
Catholic Church, it would, on the other 
hand, build up a new wall of partition, 
and that the strongest and most impene- 
trable of all, between that church and 
the religious communities separated 
from her. We must renounce shat 
dearest hope, — the hope of a future re- 
union of the divided churches both of 
the East and the West.” 


If Catholics were wise, they would 
write more such books as this. 


BY BEB beaeOrs, fT TON: 


Matt. vi. 13: “‘ And lead us not into temptation.” 
Jas. i. 2: “ My brethren, count it all joy when ye 
fall into divers temptations.” 


How can we consistently pray against 
temptation, and rejoice to fall into it? 
It has been answered, that “ tempta- 
tion” in the Lord’s Prayer means spe- 
cifically enticement to sin; while, in 
James, “temptations” means trials in 
general, according to the original mean- 
ing of the word “tempt” and its use in 
Gen. xxii. 1, ‘ God did ¢zempt Abraham.” 
But James speaks of divers tempta- 
tions, and, before he leaves the subject, 
refers most distinctly to enticement to 
sin, — “But every man is tempted 
when he is drawn away of his own lust 
[or desire] and enticed” (ver. 14). No 
explanation can satisfy us which does 
not leave to the word “ temptation ” sub- 


stantially the same sense in both pas- 
sages. A temptation is no ¢ria/, mor- 
ally, unless it appeals to some natural 
desire. If a man resists being “drawn 
away” from duty by this stimulated de- 
sire, —as Abraham by the parental 
desire to keep Isaac, — he has the bless- 
edness of “the man that exdureth temp- 
tation” (ver. 12). In view of this bless- 
edness, relying on God’s grace, he 
should rejoice in an anticipated triumph 
even in the agonies of the struggle. 
Why, then, pray against ten/ptation ? 
Because only when we feel our weak- 
ness enough to pray against it-can it 
possibly be blessed to us. If, after 
humbly and submissively praying thus, 
we providentially “/a// into,” not rush 
into, temptation, God “will with the 
temptation also make a way to escape ” 
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(1 Cor. x. 13). In short, the exhorta- 
tion of James presupposes the petition 
in the Lord’s Prayer. Both he and his 
readers were familiar with it. This is a 
case in which the Aéstorical order of two 
passages is the key to their harmony. 
In this connection, the strong resem- 
blance between James’s Epistle and the 
Sermon on the Mount is interesting. 

Gen. xxv. 27: ‘* And the boys grew.”” 

This is the only example in the his- 
torical portions of the Bible of the use 
of the word “boy.” The only other 
examples are Joel ij. 3, “ Have given a 
boy for a harlot, and sold a girl for 
wine ;” and Zech. viii. 5, “ The streets 
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of the city shall be full of boys and 
girls playing in the streets thereof.” 
The word “girl” is used only in the 
two passages just quoted. Instead of 
“boy,” we find “lad;” instead of 
“ girl,” we find “damsel,” ‘ maid,” and 
“maiden.” ‘ Damsel” originally meant 
a young person of rank. It may be for 
this reason that our translators called 
the daughter of Herodias a “damsel.” 
It would seem that “boy” and “ girl” 
were terms of less dignity when our Bi- 
ble was translated than’now. Milton’s 
poetry does not contain the word “ girl;” 
and has “boy” only once, except in a 
translation. 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


XXIII. 


TO BE ANSWERED BY WORDS BEGIN- 
‘NING WITH R. 


1. WHOSE father bore our Saviour’s 
cross ? ; 

2. Who, though not belonging to 
God’s people by birth, joined herself 
freely and enthusiastically to them, and 
became the mother of illustrious kings ? 

3. Who lost a large part of his king- 
dom, because, under the influence of 
bad advisers, he refused to be concilia- 
tory? 

4. Where did a company of discon- 
tented men, women, and children find 
water to drink most unexpectedly ? 

5. Where did three men witness from 
the top of a hill a decisive battle which 
ended in their favor ? 
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AN aged prophet is in his house. 
Some time before, he had been used by 
the Lord to convey tidings of great im- 
port to a man of low degree. These 
were conveyed by word and by sign, and 
had been fulfilled ; and now the subject 
of them was in great distress. One 
very dear to him has been smitten with 
dangerous sickness ; and he longs to lay 


the case before the prophet who had 
been to him the minister of good tid- 
ings: therefore he bids one who had an 
equal, or possibly a greater degree of 
affection for the sufferer to assume a 
disguise, and go and consult the proph- 
et. The man of God had lived so long 
that he had become blind, and could 
see neither disguise nor reality with his 
bodily eyes; but the Lord spoke to 
him, and told him who was at hand, and 
what he should say to the messenger. 
Thus prepared, he addressed the aston- 
ished visitor in such a way as to leave 
no doubt on the mind that the disguise 
was quite useless. 

Terrible were the tidings which, com- 
missioned by God, he announced to his 
visitor, making heavier still the already 
heavy heart. Very speedy was the ful- 
fillment of part of the prophecy. 

Zaida Yorke. 
XXvV. 

1. THE word “notice” is not in Cru- 
den’s Concordance. Have any of our 
readers found it in the Bible ? 

2. Was Absalom caught in a tree by 
the hair of his head ? 

3. Write down all the passages in 
the’ Epistle of James which resemble 
passages in the Sermon on the Mount. 
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XXVI. 


WHERE IS THIS BIRD MENTIONED IN THE BIBLE? 


ANSWERS. 
XVIII. 
(1) QUAIL, Iexod.) Xvi. 012, oti (2a) 
QUICKSANDS, Acts xxvii. 17. (3.) QUIV- 


ER, Isa. xlix. 2. (4.) QUARTUS, Rom. 
xvi. 23. (5.) Quick, Num. xvi. 30; 
ZAM Vans 


XIX. 


“THE LORD IS RISEN.” — Luke 


XXIV. 34. 
T-rophimus . . . 2 Tim. iv. 20. 
H-ananiah® . 292389 Dani. 7: 
Evunuchted ai een” Actsernir 27. 
L-ysaniasws swell . satDukediin. 
O-nesimus . . . . Philem. Io. 
R-ome’.c af ise alee ined ¥97. 
D-emas™ «. «> Sage Rin divianor 
Tevory ie eel. aeLh Rie. ao bronx. 27% 
S-imeon. . .>, . . Acts xiii. 1. 


R-aln DOW) 0550) coh sah fo, oe ORI Tse 
Tessachars ; oc, asbten tania GeDs Mee os 
S=NUSHAN ch ide We eee 


H-lhanan: 44 6 oy cus 
Wieaaman reeks oot “maha 


2 Sam. xxi. 29. 
2 Kings v. I. 


Dox 
(1-). 1 Sam, six. 2. . (25), xiv) Oa (ae) 
xvii. 5-7, (4.) ix. 23, 24. (5.) 1 Kings 
ii. 36. (6.) ii. 5. 
XXII. 


Matt. xix. 24. — Rev. J. G. Wood, in 
“ Bible Animals,” from which the pic- 
ture was taken, says, “ In Oriental cities, 
there are in the large gates small and 
very low apertures called metaphorically 
“needles’ eyes. These entrances are 
too narrow for a camel to pass through 
them in the ordinary manner, or even if 
loaded. When a laden camel has to 
pass through one of these entrances, it 
kneels down; its load is removed ; and 
then it shuffles through on its knees.” 


